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INTRODUCTION. 



The presentation of this book to the public is due to the 
solicitations of the Natural Law Research League, under 
whose auspices the lectures were delivered. I had been 
engaged in preparing a work on a much more comprehen- 
sive scale, the result of several years* research spent at home 
and abroad (Germany, France, America, etc.), but although 
within the circumscribed Hmits of these lectures I have not 
been able to do much more than indicate the lines of 
argument to be pursued, I have consented, meanwhile^ to 
present the system of social science in the present shape, 
namely, as written from notes prepared for the delivery of 
this course of lectures, held at the " Acme" Restaurant, 72 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 

Systems are to be sharply distinguished from creeds. A 
creed is entirely dependent upon authority for its support. 
In a system, on the contrary, a principle is first laid down, 
or an ideal set up, and all the theories falling within its 
reach must have a logical relation thereto, or be the logical 
'outcome therefrom. Assume, for instance, that our actions 
are based upon the theory of the existence of property, and 
that these actions are undesirable or false. An ideal state, 

• • • 
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founded upon the absence of property, is then reasoned out 
with the view of determining the logical effects upon our 
conduct. The question arises, Why are those actions false 
which are based upon the theory that property exists ? It 
may be answered that the actions conflict with vital laws, 
which are a higher principle. If it can now be shown that 
society, reconstructed upon the negation of property, will 
adopt a course of conduct which is in harmony with vital 
laws, then the reconstruction will be perfect. In the system, 
the principle becomes the ruling agent, while in the creed, 
it is the individual idea which is the supreme law. If the 
principle governs, there cannot exist, in the instance cited, 
any individualism in the sense that the individual is free to 
disobey vital laws. While it may be extremely doubtful 
whether the substitution of general laws for individual 
opinions will put an end to all authority, the shift will 
have the advantage of enabling us to trace all contra- 
dictions that may arise to errors of logic, and those who 
practise a course of conduct consistent with sound logic will 
be the fittest to survive. In moving from opinions to prin- 
ciples, it is very easy to employ expressions which appear 
paradoxical, such as : the socialistic theory does not lead 
to Socialism. 

The organisers of the Natural Law Research League are 
a body of men and women who are devoting much attention 
to social problems, especially the principles involved, and 
they manifest a strong tendency to apply the truths investi- 
gated to the regulation of their daily lives. They are neither 
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satisfied with society as at present constituted nor with any 
of the methods of reconstruction which have been proposed, 
so far as they understand them. All roads lead to the 
Bastille of anarchy, and the old theories are fraught with 
obscurities and contradictions as much as the new. 

They recently commenced the experiment of bringing 
audiences together with the object of hearing the founders 
or expounders of the different social systems and discussing 
their theories, only one of the systems to be discussed in 
the same course of lectures, and I was appointed to deliver 
the first series. Rules were laid down to the effect that the 
leading opponents of the systems were to receive special 
invitations to be present and take part in the discussions, and 
that the chairman was to be a specialist in the subject under 
treatment at each lecture, so that there were six different 
chairmen in my series of six lectures. The success has 
been sufficient to warrant the continuation of these lectures 
by exponents or founders of other systems, and it is hoped 
that every series will be published. 

It was my first intention to deliver these lectures merely 
as a contribution to the literature of social science, but 
partly through solicitation and partly through a desire to 
evade confusion, I have considered it advisable to give the 
system a name. I have been obliged to give new meanings 
to many abstract words, but have only introduced two new 
ones — the one expressing the philosophic interpretation 
of the theory of organic Evolution, and the other embracing 
all the sciences employed in the study of character. These 
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words, I fear, may be confounded with my social system as 
a whole. The dominating idea therein is the result or 
sequence of any given action, or series of actions, and so 
may be connected with the Greek to /icAAov, the future, 
Ta /icAAovra, things to come ; whence may be derived the 
word Mellontistn,^ 

W. A. M. 



*In a previous work on social science entitled *• Humanitism: the 
Scientific Solution of the Social Problem " (published 1889-90, and now 
out of print), I dealt more comprehensively with the subject, but 
having diligently continued my studies since then, I have made many 
alterations in arrangement and detail, the leading features remaining 
the same, and the name given to the system has been misleading and 
been severely criticised. , Hence the change. 
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The nature and extent of abstractions, how they effect human conduct, 
and how removed by nominalism — Philosophical interpretation of the 
theory of organic evolution, and economic and moral rules of conduct 
based thereupon — Methods in social science — Man's free-will and place 
in nature — What is truth? — Dualisms are purely subjective — Ex- 
amples : good and evil, deity and devil, free-will and necessity, rights 
and duties, egoism and altruism, liberty and property, socialism and 
individualism, capital and labour, etc. — The law of heredity is only 
conceivable under negative conditions — The four planes of man's exist- 
ence corresponding with his vital, motive, mental, and reproductive 
systems — Their harmony with one another and with universal' law 
as the basis of social science — The effects of forests, temperature, 
humidity, etc., upon health — The population question — Its two phases, 
(a) the number of inhabitants which a given area can sustain (as de- 
pendent upon the system of dietetics adopted), and {d) how to keep the 
population within the means of subsistence — Savage and civilised 
methods compared — Economic interpretation of history and of Chris- 
tianity — Economic conditions and theories as the root of all abstrac- 
tions and of all human misery — Gold as a &lse standard of value — All 
values must have a physiological basis — Inutility of theories which 
cannot explain conduct — ^All theories humonise which lead to the 
same principles of conduct — Sketch of an ideal civilisation which has 
its sanction in universal law. 
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LECTURE I. 



When I had the honour of being invited to deliver 
a series of lectures under the auspices of the Natural 
Law Research League, I was informed that the 
distinctive feature of your League was to inquire 
into the laws of nature with the view of determining 
their logical effects upon human conduct Struck 
with the originality, the profundity, and the com- 
prehensiveness of the scheme, not only did I heartily 
agree to meet your wishes but also offered my 
services to promote your cause. Originality, did 
I say ? Not quite so original after all. The same 
idea — that the object of inquiring into the nature 
of virtue was not to know what virtue was, but 
to be virtuous — entered the mind of Aristotle, so 
that we are now for the first time in history engaged 
in an organized effort to carry out a principle which 
had its inception more than twenty-two centuries 
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ago in a man whom many of us are pleased to term 
a heathen philosopher. 

Your position appears to be that those abstract 
ideas concerning conduct which have been inspiring 
us through our ancestors have not led to satisfactory 
results, so that you are now seeking the aid of 
the man of science to tell you where you are and 
what you ought to do. 

If wrong conduct is traceable to abstractions, it 
surely follows that we have been abstracting our 
mind from the realities of life and concentrating 
it upon ideas or ideals which mould our conduct 
into discord with these realities. If this position 
is not sound, then we must, by a sort of fatalism, 
be destined to become extinct ; for persistently 
wrong conduct can only be interpreted to imply 
ultimate extinction. Only right conduct can be 
consistent with perpetuity for an indefinite period, 
and this is the first assumption in social science. 
But the meaning of the word abstraction is not 
yet clear. If, for instance, we observe a number 
of green objects, we may form an abstraction named 
greenness, the connotative concrete being dropped. 
This abstract idea may be developed into the 
Absolute, inasmuch as it may be asserted that green 
objects cannot exist because infinite space is com- 
pletely filled with greenness. Neither can different 
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shades of green exist, because then the harmony 
of the universe would be marred by struggles for 
supremacy amongst all these shades. The abstract 
or metaphysical mode of thought is to assume the 
existence of universal greenness, and thence infer, 
or attempt to prove, that green objects have a 
concrete existence. The' opponents of this method 
will tell you that greenness does not exist apart 
from green objects. The same law applies to all 
abstractions, such as goodness, badness, virtue, value, 
wealth, etc. It implies the existence of the 
properties of things without the things themselves. 
What concerns us here is the effects of these 
abstractions upon our conduct, and if we have been 
governed by them, we can only determine their 
beneficial or injurious effects by comparing them 
with ideal rules of conduct with which we have no 
experience. You have indicated that these rules 
shall be founded upon science. 

Let us first have a clear idea as to the nature 
of the conflict, if any, between science and ab- 
straction — whether it be essentially a conflict of 
method or of substance. Philosophy, theology, 
and metaphysics may be placed in one category 
so far as the word abstract applies to them all. 
It is said that in the abstract method there is a 
movement of thought from the Absolute to the 
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particular. I doubt that this position can be de- 
fended, for it would be impossible to conceive 
Absolute greenness without a prior experience of 
particulars which are green. This being granted, 
the abstract and the scientific method is substantially- 
identical, the movement of thought in both instances 
being from the particular to or towards the Absolute, 
but the question still remains, Does the man of 
science make abstractions at all ? Whether he 
makes them or acts as if they exist remains the 
same from the standpoint of conduct The 
abstractionist, in order to justify his actions, is 
obliged to make his conduct consistent with his 
abstractions. The function of the man of science 
is said to be the investigation of particulars and 
their classification into groups according to the most 
striking analogies which inhere in each of the 
particulars. Hence he sets up a multiplicity of 
abstract universals, and never gets so far as to com- 
bine all his groups into One, as the philosopher does 
with his particulars. The philosopher strives for 
unity in his Absolute, while the man of science 
strives for unity within his group or groups. 

The abstract Absolute is Mind. The particular 
phenomena are manifestations of Mind. Mind is 
everywhere, and consequently also it must be every- 
thing. It is the infinite and the unconditioned in 
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time and space. To say that the Absolute is 
natural or supernatural, or both combined, is merely 
to say that it is what it is. It is a contradiction 
to say that the part is natural and the whole super- 
natural. The idea of the Absolute excludes all 
conception of causation, and so also of an uncon- 
ditioned First Cause. The abstract thinker attempts 
to unify phenomena by making the particulars the 
manifestation or offspring of the one Mind, while 
in the theory of Evolution the relationship is con- 
sanguinary, so that the particulars which are domi- 
ciliary in the universals are brought into closer 
sympathy with one another. The exponent of the 
evolutionary theory is logically obliged to replace 
the mental force in philosophy by a reproductive 
force. There is one principle which I am specially 
solicitous about enforcing throughout this series 
of lectures — that it is our conduct that counts, not 
the motive which prompts it. If the action is right, 
it is indifferent whether it emanates from our sense 
or our reason. The philosopher is quite logical 
in setting up Mind as the supreme force, for he 
philosophizes by means of mental operations, so 
that the fittest to survive in the struggle for existence 
are the worshippers of philosophic abstractions. In 
my next lecture I shall point out the influence 
of economic forces upon conduct, and shall show 
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you that, so long as these remain unchanged, men 
of science and philosophy must fall into analogous 
errors, for in all cases false theories are required 
to justify wrong conduct, the difference being mere 
changes in name. I shall show that economics are 
purely human institutions set up against biological 
laws, and shall show in what sense such discord 
becomes possible. 

In order to conceive discord or disorder, we must 
entertain some ideal of harmony. You have sug- 
gested that this ideal shall be founded upon science, 
so that it is now necessary to find a conflict between 
science and abstraction, and if such can be found, 
the fact may be foreshadowed that abstract theories 
are beset with contradictions on all sides. Before 
entering into the scientific phase of our inquiry, 
let us have a clear idea of philosophic nomenclature 
and definitions. 

Truth is said to be harmony or correspondence 
between thought and the thing thought about. 
Assuming this thing to be the Deity, the First 
Cause, or the Absolute, then two principles of discord 
are possible ; {a) to remove these abstractions, which 
is accomplished by scientific methods, and {b) to 
show that science establishes a course of conduct 
which is at variance with devotion to abstract 
theories. 
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Realism is employed in two senses ; (a) as opposed 
to Idealism, and (6) as opposed to Nominalism. As 
opposed to Idealism, Realism, or dualism, is the 
theory that in perception the outer object is im- 
mediately or intuitively cognized, the perceiving 
subject (the Ego) and the perceived object (the Non- 
Ego) both being real, while in Idealism, the external 
world is only known to us indirectly and in a repre- 
sentative manner by means of ideas, our conscious- 
ness being the measure of the outer phenomena. 
When the particulars emanate from a common 
source — such as from matter or from mind — the 
condition is called monism, while in dualism there 
is a duality of origin, the universe being created and 
preserved by the concurrence of two beings or prin- 
ciples, both of which are equally necessary, eternal, 
and independent. Thus monism is of three kinds — 
idealistic, materialistic, and pantheistic. The monist 
does not accept the consciousness as the true 
criterion or interpreter of the duality of the ego 
and the non-ego, but strives to explain their unity 
in different ways — such as by the theory of " absolute 
identity," mind and matter being phenomenal modi- 
fications of a common substance. Subjective, psy- 
chological, or phenomenal Idealism is the theory that 
the phenomena of consciousness are all that can be 
known, the objective world not being demonstrable. 
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In Absolute Idealism, both the objective and the 
subjective world is characterized as " pure immaterial 
thought," all things being made and sustained by 
thought. In egoistical Idealism, ideas are modes 
of the human mind itself, there being no exterior 
prototypes, while in opposition to this theory, there 
is another form of subjective Idealism in which 
there is an Absolute or Universal Ego whence the 
external world emanates. In objective Idealism, all 
things exist in the Absolute reason, subject and 
object thus being identical, matter is mind extinct, 
and mental and physical laws are identical. In 
transcendental Idealism, conceptions of reality are 
not realities, but appearances, the things in them- 
selves being unknowable? Realism is divided into 
natural and hypothetical. In the former the reality 
of mind and matter are both admitted, while in the 
latter, the existence of the outer world is affirmed, 
but the testimony of our consciousness as to a 
knowledge thereof is denied. 

In contrast with nominalism and conceptualism. 
Realism lias another interpretation. In extreme 
Realism, universals (genus and species, such as 
man, virtue, etc.) are substances which exist inde- 
pendently of and separably from the individuals or 
particulars. In moderate Realism, the universals 
are dependent upon the particulars for their exist- 
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ence, the particular being the primary essence. In 
extreme nominalism, the universals have no objective 
existence at all, being empty words or sounds. In 
moderate nominalism, or conceptualism, the univer- 
sals have a real existence, though only subjective. 
Universals have been conceived from three points 
of view ; {a) metaphysical (universalia ante rem)y 
the thoughts being in the mind of God ; {b) physical 
{universalia in re\ existing as the essence of things ; 
and {c) logical {universalia post rem)^ as concepts in 
the sense understood by moderate nominalists. In 
nominalism we find the law of thought in which 
abstractions are completely renounced, there being, 
for instance, no such thing as mankind apart from 
Tom, Dick, Harry, and the other living individuals 
of which the race is composed, no virtue without 
virtuous people, no colours outside of coloured 
bodies, etc. In short, nothing exists but particulars 
or individuals. There is nothing universal or general 
except words or names. 

The question now opened for discussion is, What 
have all these contradictions to do with conduct.^ 
The name of any theory which cannot explain 
conduct must be eliminated from the vocabulary 
of social science. It is not the function of the 
philosopher, the metaphysician, or the theologian 
to solve the social problem, but to solve dualisms. 
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If the individual consciousness be the creator and 
measurer of all things, the theory can only lead to 
absolute individualism, or the oppression of the all 
by the one. If the individual consciousness be a 
manifestation of the Absolute, or if mind is 'the 
manifestation or function of matter, the condition 
leads to a negation of liberty and personality. If 
genera and species do not exist, there being no 
realities beyond the individuals, then science is as 
much of a fiction as metaphysics. Both are em- 
ployed in creating and maintaining abstract entities 
from qualities which, so far as our experience goes, 
are only inherent in individuals. If mind and matter 
are separate realities, the theory leads to a struggle 
for supremacy between these substances. Society is 
constructed upon the last named hypothesis. It is 
not, at all events, constructed upon any of the other 
hypotheses which I have enumerated, although the 
prevailing theory, in sympathy with economic forces, 
has been the Absolute character of mind, which 
logically deprives us of liberty and personality. 

Let us now examine the principles embodied in 
the theory of organic Evolution with the view of 
extricating ourselves out of the dilemma of con- 
tradictions into which we have been forced. 

We have seen that the essential distinctions be- 
tween science and philosophy are {a) the philosopher 
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strives for unity in his Absolute, the relations being 
mental, while (J?) the man of science strives for 
unity in the universals, the relationships being 
consanguinary. 

The biologist will tell you that the laws of nutri- 
tion and of life are everywhere identical, that 
differentiation has its source in the ever-varying 
environments, that structural and functional analo- 
gies are found rather than differentiating modifica- 
tions, the possibility — even the probability — being 
that all forms of life have sprung from a common 
ancestor. The process of reasoning is that if a given 
group of differentiated organisms can be proved to 
have had a common progenitor, the conclusion is 
that, sufficient time and climatic change being 
assumed, all groups enjoy descent from a still 
remoter progenitor. The man of science and the 
man of abstraction are now both confronted with 
the same question. Whence came the remotest 
progenitor? Whence came the First Cause? It is 
just as reasonable to assume that the one is self- 
existent, or is lost in the ocean of eternity, as the 
other. 

The theologian will tell you that organic forms 
are not consanguinarily related, but have come into 
existence by virtue of separate and distinct creative 
acts on the part of the Deity, exercised in different 
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epochs of time. The biologist is still in total 
darkness whether the conditions which favour the 
inception of life existed in one epoch only, or in 
different epochs, or whether they still exist, the 
consequence being — even granting the theory of 
organic Evolution to be true — that he cannot tell us 
whether organisms have, or have had, a common 
progenitor or a multitude of progenitors. There is 
only one theory which can be safely affirmed — that 
the progenitor must have been in harmony with its 
environments, and this assertion remains equally 
unassailable whether the number of progenitors were 
one or more than one, or whether it or they sprang 
into existence by a creative act of Omnipotence or 
by spontaneous forces acting within the environ- 
ments. The law of adaptability to the environments 
must be inherited or must persist in all successive 
generations, otherwise the organisms must, sooner or 
later, become extinct. It cannot be safely asserted 
that the Deity created organisms which were un- 
fitted for their environments, for their existence and 
persistence imply adaptation. Hence we conclude 
that this law of adaptation implies harmony with the 
will of the Deity. It may be laid down as a 
sociological law that our conduct remains the same 
whatever may be the theory respecting our origin or 
destiny. To ignore this law is to assume that 
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civilized man is a monstrosity in nature, and is thus 
destined to become extinct. It may be argued 
that, granting the descent of all organisms from a 
common ancestor, the origin of life from inert or 
inorganic matter yet remains to be explained. The 
biologist is not obliged to accept this position. He 
observes the laws of transformation from the in- 
organic to the organic, and from the organic back to 
the inorganic, so that it is as logical to assume that 
the inert world sprang from life as that this process 
has been reversed, or he may even contend that all 
substances, mind and matter, cannot simultaneously 
exist as the same phenomenon. All things cannot 
be matter, or all things force, at the same instant. 
If transformations take place with respect to organic 
and inorganic matter, the same law is inferable 
with respect to organic and inorganic forces, so 
that mind may be classed as an organic force, 
the transformation of all kinds of matter into all 
kinds of force, and vice versa, being also predic- 
able. 

Having analyzed the different modes of philo- 
sophic thought, it is now necessary to adopt the 
same course with respect to scientific thought. I 
have not thought it necessary — indeed, it would be 
incompatible with the time at my disposal — to draw 
lines of demarcation between philosophical, meta- 
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physical, and theological abstractions. Whether the 
abstract concept resides within or beyond the object 
does not affect our conduct. We are now dealing 
with the existence of abstractions. When I stated 
that the scientific view of relations was one of con- 
sanguinity, rather than one of mentality, I drew this 
conclusion from the theory of Evolution as com- 
monly understood. There is an aspect of the 
theory in which this conclusion cannot be sustained. 
Structural analogies do not depend upon con- 
sanguinary relationship alone ; they may also be 
obtained by environmental analogies, or by analo- 
gous methods in obtaining the means of subsistence. 
Hence it may follow that two groups of organisms 
originating under the assumption that life has had 
inception in different epochs may be structurely 
more analogous than the same groups under the 
theory that they have had a common ancestor. In 
assuming the truth of the transformation doctrine, 
however, the whole Universe is made kin, and the 
reign of law is universal, absolute, and eternal. 
This is the only theory from which a coherent 
system of conduct can be drawn. We are now no 
longer concerned with definitions of material and 
mental phenomena, but in their transformations 
— in their potentiality or law of becoming, not in 
their essence or being. Performances of acts are 
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processes of becoming. Conduct must now be 
measured by its effects. 

The exponents of the theory of Evolution may 
be ultimately divided into two classes ; (a) those 
who maintain that variation is the effect of one 
supreme condition or law ; and (6) those who con- 
tend that such is influenced by more than one 
condition, each of which is more or less supreme, 
or is struggling for supremacy. This is the primary 
question for solution, as it fixes our place in nature, 
which is the basis of social science. Darwinism is 
typical of the theory that variations or modifications 
of structure are the effects, differing in intensity, of 
more than one law — e.g", the environment, use or 
disuse of parts, natural selection, and sexual selection. 
In the other class, the exponents agree that one of 
these laws shall reign supreme, but they differ as to 
which is the supreme law of variation. In principle, 
we are only confronted with the existence of a 
supreme law, the choice of such law not being 
pertinent to the issue. There are those who affirm, 
and those who deny, the heredity of acquired 
characters. There are also supposed to be self- 
maintaining (egoistic) and species - maintaining 
(altruistic) instincts or functions — just as if the 
welfare of the individual is necessarily opposed to 
that of the species. Natural selection is applied 
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to the law of preservation of those oi^anisms through 
natural causes by virtue whereof those which are 
endowed with the greatest plasticity, whereby they 
respond most readily to changes in the environments, 
become the fittest to survive ; whereas artificial 
selection is applied to modifications introduced by 
man's agency in opposition to natural selection — i.e. 
modifications which, though bad for the species, 
are supposed to be good for man. Those instincts 
by virtue of which one sex attracts the admiration 
of the other are called sexual selection. These 
instincts are said to be aids to natural selection. 

If we now personify or deify these laws, as the 
ancients were wont to do with the forces of nature, 
we shall find not so much their analogy as their 
absolute identity. Let us personify natural selection, 
for example, under the name of Jove, the other 
forces being minor deities who receive varying 
powers and privileges from the generous hand of 
Jove. What are now the effects upon conduct } 
The minor deities, individually or conjointly, 
cannot oppose the will of Jove, otherwise his 
supremacy must be denied. Whence can they 
obtain the desire to resist the will of almighty Jove } 
There being no higher power, Jove himself must 
have implanted the ignoble desire within their 
rebellious breasts. Must we then conclude that the 
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minor deities, bewailing their sad plight, must grin 
and bear it ? Whence do they derive the will to 
do so ? Likely they can now cheer up and exclaim : 
** Let our will be the will of all-wise, all-merciful 
and almighty Jove ! " " Let us have no other will ! " 
All is, I suppose, now in harmony. Unfortunate 
theory ! Alas, the very idea of supreme and minor 
deities must now vanish. 

Examine closely this simile in its application to 
the theory of organic Evolution. The Jove en- 
vironment IS now supreme. This is the Absolute 
for all practical considerations, as it embraces all 
forces — essentially climatic — which influence the 
immediate surroundings. If there are materials or 
forces which are infinitely distant, their influence 
must be infinitely small. The supreme rule of 
conduct now is the performance of actions which 
are in harmony with the environment. The 
character of these actions will be developed in my 
following lectures. The natural conduct of an 
organism is comprehended under four phases — 
(a) procuring the means of subsistence, (b) repro- 
ducing its kind and guarding the offspring until 
It is able to compete, (c) defending itself and off- 
spring against enemies, and {d) developing what 
may be called an elastic reserve whereby through 
the plasticity thus accumulated, the organism better 

B 
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qualifies (i) to reproduce, and (it) to undergo 
modifications in sympathy with the ever-changing 
environments. No individualism can be admitted in 
the sense that an organism can escape any of these 
conditions. No organ can be used or disused in 
such a manner as to conflict with the obligations 
just enumerated. Should it be conceived possible 
for an organ to become abnormally developed, the 
abnormality may, indeed, be inherited, but the 
process can only be continued so long as degeneracy 
can go on before the lineage becomes extinct, and 
this depends upon the acuteness of the struggle for 
existence. Thus the so-called law of heredity is not 
a fact in natural development — it is a negative law — 
and naturalists have made the confusion worse con- 
founded by restricting their observations to civilized 
people and animals under domestication, wherein 
degradation is more or less advanced into the acute 
stage. Indeed, it is impossible to make experiments 
with animals in their state of nature. In the positive 
laws of development, the idea of heredity cannot 
exist for the reason that all the laws of adaptation 
are always in harmony, so that it is impossible to 
separate environmental from other harmonies. 

There is a sense, however, in which the environ- 
ments may be regarded as the supreme law — that 
the whole is more expansive than the part — but 
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this idea can only be employed with the view of 
establishing an order of thought, and yet it is 
questionable if a logical order can be maintained 
with respect to all the forces in the category of 
Evolution. 

What is now required is to coin a word which 
will interpret the theory of organic Evolution in 
terms of conduct. No interpretation has yet been 
given, which will lead to the reconstruction of 
civilized society upon any new principle, the proof 
being clear that science as now understood has 
not yet been delivered from abstractions. This 
subject will be less ambiguous when we come to 
consider the specific character of economic abstrac- 
tions. The French word transformisme is employed 
in the sense of Evolution, historically considered, 
in English, and I fear that my only recourse is to 
introduce transformism in the specific sense already 
indicated, Darwinism only being a peculiar phase 
of Evolution. Darwin developed the element of 
discord, wherein a discussion was opened in relation 
to the evolutionary forces which should receive 
the greater or the greatest prominence, while various 
other authorities have been endeavouring to establish 
a supreme force. The conclusion appears to be 
that we must suspend attempts to reconstruct our 
rules of conduct until these problems are solved. 
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Darwinism rapidly became popular because its 
founder connected his theories with Malthusianism, 
which operated fatalistically upon the labouring 
classes; the labourers were now obliged to submit 
to the all-pervading law of the struggle for existence. 
In my third lecture we shall find that in civilized 
society the struggle is not for the necessaries of 
life, but for the supremacy of some abstract ideal. 
Only change the ideal and the struggle is placed 
upon a different footing, thus favouring the survival 
of a different class of individuals. I shall thus 
employ the word transformism as embodying the 
following distinctive features : i. The idea of becom- 
ing (matter becoming force and force becoming 
matter) as the ultimate criterion of conduct. 2. The 
introduction of harmony in the evolutionary forces, 
such as environment, natural and sexual selection, 
the use and disuse of parts, heredity, etc. 3. Separa- 
tion of the abstract from the concrete — the negative 
from the positive. 4. The exclusion of all theories 
which cannot enter into the explanation of conduct. 
5. The acceptation of the particular as a part of 
the Absolute, or the individual as re-acting upon 
the environment. 

The methods of inquiry may be resolved into five. 

I. The dialectic. In this case the theory pro- 
pounded must stand the test of logic arid be free 
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from contradictions. This standard is attained by 
reasoning logically from a right standpoint. In 
its various phases, there may be illogical reasoning 
from a right standpoint, or logical reasoning from 
a wrong standpoint. (It is to be feared that the 
common phase in that rational being called man 
consists in illogical reasoning from a false standpoint.) 

2. The philosophic. This method consists in a 
survey of all the phenomena of the Universe 
with the view of reducing all things to unity and 
harmony. 

3. The scientific. In this method only particulars, 
or 'groups of particulars, are inquired into. Philo- 
sophic methods may take place within these groups, 
but in its widest sense, philosophy implies the unifi- 
cation of all conceivable particulars or groups. 

4. Place in the system. By this method, a theory 
may be accepted in doubtful cases providing the 
acceptance of an opposing theory would have the 
effect of upsetting a whole system which otherwise 
appears to be coherent in all its parts. 

5. Authority. In this case, the theory is accepted, 
provisionally or finally, solely upon the merits or 
standing of the person or persons who propound it. 

In this short series of lectures you cannot expect 
me to examine seriatim all the issues raised by the 
application of all these methods. 
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The method of methods which I propose to in- 
troduce is the setting up of an ideal of conduct 
based upon the theory of transformism. I make no 
claims as to the absolute reality of this ideal, and 
all I ask of you is that you accept it only upon the 
conviction that the resulting system of social science 
is more coherent than any other that has hitherto 
been offered for your critical examination. It is 
believed that economics and ethics are isolated 
phenomena — ^just as the particular can somehow be 
isolated from the Absolute, or the natural from 
the supernatural — so that, provisionally, I shall 
establish two formulae, the one presenting the Ideal 
and the other the method of realising it, although 
upon further development of the inquiry, you will 
readily conceive their identity. 

1. Ethical formula {the Ideal) : Act in such a 
manner thaty while engaged in promoting your own 
healthy you are also promoting the health of others, 

2. Economic formula {the method of realizing the 
Ideal) : Each individual enjoys privileges equivalent 
to free access to the area of land required for his support. 

Now I am going to construct a system of social 
science — or, rather, social philosophy — hewn from 
this material. 

You must not rashly jump at the conclusion that 
I employ the word health in the narrow medical 
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sense. It implies a condition of harmony with the 
environment, resulting also in strength, longevity, 
hardiness, with consequent happiness, contentment 
and other virtues. It is a condition in which each 
organ — and consequently also the whole organism — 
is capable of performing all the functions which 
naturally devolve upon it. To be in harmony with 
one's environments implies to be in harmony with 
one's self. 

You will observe, in the first place, that the 
economic formula annihilates all the laws of political 
economy. If, as the formula implies, all have equal 
right to live, there can be no economic abstractions 
— no wealth, no poverty, no property, no value, no 
money, no capital, no labour, no interest, no rent, 
no taxes — and so on throughout the whole category. 
Neither could there be any civilization or barbarism. 
It may almost be laid down as an axiom that the 
whole economic fabric must stand or fall together — 
that no one of the phenomena can have an isolated 
existence. In my next lecture I shall compare 
metaphysical, scientific, and economic abstractions, 
shall show that ethical spring from economic abstrac- 
tions, and shall point out the necessity for dualisms 
in the existing state of society, although they are 
purely subjective and have no reality in the order of 
Cosmic laws. 



LECTURE II. 

The primary object in this lecture is to find man's 
place in nature, which is determined by ascertaining 
the quantity of liberty which he possesses. Before 
discussing the nature of abstract liberty — meta- 
physical and economic — we must entertain a clear 
idea of the word in the transformic sense. 

Let us first conceive a Universe in which there is 
no individuation, absolute uniformity reigning every- 
where. We now have, let us suppose, an infinite 
number of atoms filling infinite space. There can 
now be no conception of time, for this phenomenon 
can only be measured by change. Neither can there 
be any conception of space, for this phenomenon can 
only be measured by individuation. There can be 
no conception of matter, for this phenomenon is de- 
stroyed by infinite divisibility. Neither can there 
be any conception of motion or force, for the 
inconceivable somethings are attracted in all direc- 
tions by the same quantity of gravitation, or equally 
repelled by other energies. It would be equally 
impossible to conceive absolute vacuity, deprived of 

all phenomena and their inherent quah'ties. We 
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cannot conceive of individuation originating within 
the Absolute, for certain atoms would then be 
endowed with properties which others did not 
possess, this idea being in opposition to absolute 
uniformity. Neither can we conceive of individua- 
tion originating beyond the Absolute — by means of 
a First Cause, so to speak — for this idea would lead 
to the contradiction that space and other pheno- 
mena exist beyond the infinite Absolute. Thus it 
follows that we -can attribute no qualities — such as 
liberty, with which we are are now specially con- 
cerned — to the Absolute. Our concepts must 
therefore be limited to individualized objects. As a 
convenient mode of thought, however, we may 
regard the absence of individuation, or absolute 
Truth, to be a starting-point from which individuals, 
or relative truths, may be derived ; or, we may 
think away relative truths until they vanish into 
absolute Truth. All that affects our conduct is 
implied in the expression change of individuation. 
The being things are the potentialities of things 
to be. 

It may be said that the idea of liberty may be 
entertained by affirming that two individuals may 
be infinitely distant, their influence upon each other 
thus being infinitely small, but the same cannot be 
predicated with respect to all the environments 
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which influence each of the individuals. If, for 
instance, the environing conditions of an individual 
be limited to our earth, then it may be reasoned 
that its liberty may be represented by the ratio 
which it, as a part of the earth, bears to the whole 
earth ; but our earth is not free, being under the 
influence of the solar system, and this again under 
the influence of other systems, and so on, ad infinu 
turn. Thus the conception of liberty implies 
finitude. It is said that the human mind cannot 
grasp the infinite. It is equally correct to say that 
it cannot grasp the finite — i,e, how phenomena can 
be limited. 

Not being able to derive consolation or rules of 
conduct from the idea of liberty in the Absolute 
sense, we are driven to seek relief from the notion 
of its significance in the economic or political world. 
The existence of ethics and jurisprudence depends 
upon the reality of liberty, for an act cannot be right 
or wrong unless the actor has power to choose 
between contradictory alternatives. Ought implies 
can. 

An abstract idea is suggestive of an opposite more 
or less coordinate. These conceptions or concepts, 
under the general name of dualism, may have a very 
wide range — such as good and evil, deity and devil, 
free-will and necessity, .the elect and the reprobate, 
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rights and duties, egoism and altruism, liberty and 
property, justice and injustice, socialism and indi- 
vidualism, the senses and the intellect, reason and 
passion, the sensible and the cogitable, the natural 
and the supernatural, capital and labour, etc. The 
concept may be called tripartite when one stands 
opposed to two others — such as liberty as opposed 
to necessity and necessity to personality. These 
dualisms cannot be obtained from the formulae 
which I enounced at the conclusion of my first 
lecture, but this is a question which may require 
explanation or proof. 

It has been a habit of thought to separate eco- 
nomic from ethical and metaphysical dualisms, 
whereas they all come under the general term of 
abstractions. If we can now construct a dualism 
the one term of which belongs to the economic and 
the other to the metaphysical, we shall have the 
key to the solution of all abstractions. These must 
not, however, be confounded with what may be 
called natural or objective dualisms, such as light 
and darkness, over which we cannot exercise con- 
trol, and the phenomena are also observed by the 
lower animals. Subjective dualisms are those which 
are imposed upon our minds by given forms of 
civilisation, or by the law of language, and which 
may be removed by a change of social cotvdit\.oiv'5». 
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You may not agree with me when I say that 
liberty and property is a dualism, for you may con- 
tend that it is quite legitimate to strive for both. 
This depends upon the rank of society to which 
you belong. If you have no property, you will 
claim that you are deprived of liberty by those 
who have, while if you are propertied personages, 
you will claim that property is essential to your 
liberty. This is a confession that the absence of 
property implies slavery. 

Let us express and examine the definitions. 
Liberty is said to be {a) exemption from unpleasant 
restraint, {b) delivery from bondage of external 
authority and of individual passions. In law and 
politics, it signifies freedom from all restraints save 
those imposed by the State or by custom : the right 
to do what the law does not forbid. It is said that 
a person may lose, purchase, renounce, or acquire 
liberty, and there are such phrases as personal and 
religious liberty, liberty of thought, of conscience, 
of indifference, etc. In France it is said to mean 
political equality, while in England it is said to 
be associated with the idea of personal independ- 
ence, and so also connected with property. In 
philosophy it implies freedom to choose between 
contradictory actions. In its widest sense, property 
implies the absolute or exclusive right to use, 
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control, or dispose of a thing according to the will 
of the possessor. The idea of property has given 
rise to the dualism of rights and duties and all 
other ethical conceptions. It has not yet been 
decided whether property is a question of expedi- 
ency, of natural right, of concession of authority, or 
a product of industry, personal or ancestral. Neither 
has its limitations been defined upon any known 
principle. 

In ancient and mediaeval times, the subject de- 
rived his liberty from the king, the king's liberty 
emanating from the deity — as when Louis XV. said 
he was only responsible before God — there being 
thus no liberty in the king nor in his subjects. The 
social or economic conditions under the rule of 
Divine Right having grown intolerable, the expres- 
sion of the general will then become the sovereign 
law. The National Assembly declared the Rights 
of Man and of the citizen in the presence, and under 
the auspices, of the Supreme Being, and the oath 
of the president, wherein he bound himself to re- 
main faithful to the Republic, was made in the 
presence of God and before the French people. 
Thus, the deity became transformed into a purely 
passive spectator. Taking our departure from the 
scientific theory that the deity is a purely subjective 
phenomenon, there can only exist-^whether in the 
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Monarchy, in the Hierarchy, or in the Republic — an 
apotheosis of the popular will, and the necessity for 
this form of worship is due to the fact that man 
has not yet realised his place in nature, there being 
undiscovered laws which he cannot control. The 
fresh notion of liberty acquired by the French 
nation has not modified their ideas with respect to 
property. The three essentials have been liberty 
(a) of conscience, (d) of the individual, and (c) of 
property. These three ideas, as we shall presently 
see, may be merged into one and the same pheno- 
menon — liberty — and then the very idea of liberty 
itself must vanish. 

" Property," says Robespiere, ^' is the right to 
enjoy that portion of things which the law con- 
cedes." Property thus becomes a concession of 
authority, not a natural or inherent right The 
struggle now is one between the individual and the 
State. According to the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, property became a right inviolable and 
sacred. The Constitution of 1795 places in the 
same rank equality, liberty, security, and property. 
The Constitution of 1848 declares that "the French 
Republic has for its foundation the family, labour, 
property, and public order." " Property is inviol- 
able," declared Napoleon I. ; "an emperor, with the 
numerous armies which he has under command, 
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cannot seize possession of a single field, for the 
violation of property in one implies a violation in 
all.*' " No person can be deprived of his property," 
states the Declaration of 1789, "except in case of 
public necessity, by legally constituted authority, 
and naturally under condition that he receive ade- 
quate indemnity." By the Constitution of 1791, 
" there is in France no authority superior to the 
law." 

Thus we see that the idea of property is not 
exclusively aristocratic or hierarchic. Large and 
small possessors unite in its defence. The question 
for solution is, Why cannot the whole population 
belong to the propertied classes ? 

In the transition from feudalism into the economic 
conditions which now obtain, the essential change 
has been from the ownership of land to the owner- 
ship of the land's products. In former days, the 
landlord exercised a large measure of control over 
the products of his land, while nowadays, although 
the metes and bounds may be to a large extent 
retained, yet the landowner has largely ceased to 
control the products of his land. This transition is 
due to the rise of the commercial classes who, by 
virtue of their money possessions, have obtained the 
power of making large draughts upon the products 
of land which they do not directly possess. Political 
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power has correspondingly passed from the mono- 
polizers of the land to the monopolizers of its 
products. The upper classes have been enjojnng the 
honour, the prestige, and the shell, while the middle 
classes have been tolerably satisfied with the kernel. 
This force is controlled by the object or objects 
chosen as the standard of value and medium of 
exchange — the so-called precious metals, of which 
gold is supreme. This standard has the ultimate 
effect of determining the quantity of land whose 
products — including human beings, their minds and 
consciences — are under the control of the gold 
possessor. Now the value of gold is based upon its 
scarcity — it possesses no physiological value — and 
consequently it can only measure other objects 
which are also scarce. Property is inseparable from 
value, and is measured by gold. Property may be 
destroyed by removing the idea of value — ix. by 
making objects plentiful. This condition may be 
viewed from two standpoints ; (a) by determining 
the quantity of population, and (b) by measuring the 
quantity of desire. If I can now show that the 
productive capacity of the land is sufficient to main- 
tain the existing population in a state of health, the 
struggle will then not be against the means of 
subsistence but against monopoly, and the idea of 
wealth and poverty, and so also the idea of all 
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economic laws, must vanish. Labour, in the 
economic sense, does not enter into the calculation, 
for the quantity of exertion required to promote 
one*s health is always greater than that required to 
obtain the means of subsistence. This question will 
be developed in my next lecture. 

All objects required for our subsistence are 
ultimately traceable to land — i,e, land in its widest 
sense is defined to be the source of subsistence — so 
that the removal of land monopoly implies the 
removal of all kinds of monopoly. It is a contradic- 
tion to say that A owns the area of land required for 
his subsistence, while B is owner of the products of 
this land. This area is not property in the economic 
sense. At all events, it cannot be regarded as 
property in the system which I am developing. In 
like manner, the quantity of exertion equivalent to 
that which A requires upon his plot of land for the 
purpose of obtaining the means of subsistence is not 
labour ; it is necessary for the promotion of his 
health and strength. The theory that all have equal 
right to live implies that all have equal opportunities 
— or equivalent privileges — of access to the area of 
land required to maintain them in the most healthful 
condition. 

The idea of slavery is now made clear. It implies 
that the slave owner owns more plots or the products 
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thereof, than the plot required for his maintenance, 
or enjoys privileges or opportunities greater than 
those equivalent to free access to his plot of land. 
If there is under-population, there being more plots 
than individuals, there could be no monopoly, and 
consequently also no wealth or poverty. The plots, 
like the air we breathe, would then be plentiful, and 
there could be no incentive to accumulate property. 
Our working classes have consented to become 
slaves by their conduct in employing gold as a 
standard for measuring their labour and for using it 
as a medium of exchange. In removing slavery, the 
idea of liberty must also disappear ; hence the 
apparent paradox that we cannot be free until we 
lose our liberty. This contradiction arises from the 
fact that liberty and property, like all other economic 
and moral ideas, are harmonious only in their own 
category, while they are out of harmony with cosmic 
and biological laws. The theory of the existence of 
property leads to slavery of authority, slavery of the 
individual passions, and slavery of the laws of nature. 
The question may here arise. Does the ethical 
proceed from the economic, or the economic from 
the ethical ? This is essentially a question in pre- 
historic anthropology. From the facts which have 
already been accumulated, there is no doubt that our 
remote ancestors were what we call " lower animals." 
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Thus there must have been a time when the idea 
of property did not exist, so that there could have 
been no slavery. Taking the injunction "Thou 
shalt not steal '* as typical of the moral law, it follows 
that this idea could not have been conceived before 
the accumulation of property. Hence economic 
must have preceded ethical abstractions. If we 
accept the economic theory that self-interest is the 
highest law, then the conclusion is plain that the 
non-propertied classes have no personal interest in 
proclaiming : " Thou shalt not steal ! " 

Political economy is said to be a science which 
treats of our material interests. These interests, 
as we have just seen, are a negation. Objects which 
are classed as property must be scarce, " limited in 
supply," as the economist puts it, so that wealth 
becomes a negation also by virtue of the only 
definition upon which economists can agree. There 
are people who are surprised to find that poverty 
increases with wealth. They cannot see that wealth 
and poverty are identical phenomena. Scarcity 
equals wealth ; scarcity equals poverty : therefore 
poverty equals wealth. This is the conclusion of 

dialectics. 

Economic, metaphysical, and scientific abstractions 
have one property in common. They are all nega- 
tions. They exist only as words, having no reality 
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in the external world. The man of science attempts 
to classify objects, and then destroys his classification 
by concluding that all these objects are corisanguin- 
arily related. His "general Term" thus becomes 
a negation, and his individuals are stripped of their 
individualism. The metaphysician and the theo- 
logian commit the very same blunder with respect 
to mind relations, creating a dualism between the 
finite and the Infinite mind. Abstractions may 
be conceived in two ways : {a) those qualities — such 
as colours — which appear to all animals to be in- 
herent in objects, although they may be capable of 
being abstracted by the human mind only and by 
the intervention of language ; (b) those qualities — 
such as liberty, property, good, evil, virtue, rights, 
duties, value, species, etc. — which are inseparable 
from language, which have their origin in economic 
conditions, and which cannot be conceived as inher- 
ing in objects. Reverting to the word greenness, 
the abstraction consists in removing this quality 
from green objects and multiplying its quantity at 
the expense of other colours which we hold in less 
esteem. This is not fundamentally a negative con- 
cept, whereas those concepts which depend upon 
language, and which are magnified into deities, 
depend upon the negation of quantity for their 
existence. In other words, those objects or their 
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qualities which are scarcest in the external world 
are made most abundant in our ideas. Moses had 
to pave his heaven with gold ; he could not induce 
his people to go thither by protesting that this 
enamouring region was steeped in fresh air and 
sunshine. In like manner, the theologian is obliged 
to degrade matter in order to give immortality to 
mind. Truth is said to be the correspondence 
between the objective and the subjective — between 
thought apd the thing thought about — and it is now 
interesting to know in what branch of knowledge 
we are to seek for truth. Where there is a multi- 
plicity of contradictory theories, it is plain that all 
cannot be true ; it is only possible for the truth to 
reside in one, yet the safest method is to doubt 
them all, and seek a new basis of inquiry. 

I have stated that the idea of liberty and property 
could not be obtained from the formulae laid down 
at the conclusion of my last lecture, and we have 
now seen that the theory does not stand the test of 
dialectics. It has only authority for its support. 
I have also stated that a solution of the dualism of 
liberty and property is the key which unlocks all 
other dualisms. Fearing that this conclusion may 
not be accepted by all my audience, let us apply 
the dialectic test to a few other dualisms. It should 
first be borne in mind that the abstractionist is 
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obliged to create the dualism which he attempts 
to solve. He says, in effect, here are two phenomena 
— good and evil, for example — the absolute condi- 
tion of their existence being that the one is diametri- 
cally opposed to the other. Let us now undertake 
to harmonize them. If he had not first made the 
contradiction, no harmonizing would have been 
necessary, and no science of metaphysics could have 
existed. If political economy, the rule of gold, is 
set up as the supreme law of conduct, it logically 
follows that no evil can exist in any society which 
is under the sway of economic laws, and conse- 
quently also all conception of good must disappear. 
On the other hand, if biological or vital laws reign 
supreme, our economic kingdom being a human 
institution set up in opposition thereto, then all we 
can affirm is that all forms of obedience to vital 
laws are good, and all forms of submission to 
economic laws are evil. Let us affirm, yet once 
more, that economic are opposed to vital laws, yet 
as a law in the universal and eternal verities, it 
has been necessary for civilized man to undergo 
an epoch of economic development in order that he 
may be convinced of the error of his ways. Based 
upon this assumption, there can be neither good 
nor evil in the world. Deity and devil can only 
be regarded as personifications of the ideas of good 
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and evil. Whatever principle we set up as the 
supreme law, we cannot affirm that our wills are 
free to act disobediently thereto. To assert that 
our wills are in harmony with a general will is the 
negation of all dualisms. 

I should like to dwell a few minutes upon the 
dualism of rights and duties, which forcibly illustrates 
the theory of progressive knowledge. The existence 
of rights being granted, the theory follows that 
possession, instead of being made absolute, must 
be tempered by the recognition of duties. Posses- 
sion logically involves non-possession — wealth im- 
plies poverty — for if the non-possessing classes were 
removed, the things possessed would lose their value, 
no monopoly being possible. Thus possession is 
always accompanied with the idea of over-popula- 
tion. Duties are a forcible outcome of rights, for the 
abandonment of duties would impel the unpropertied 
classes to exercise the highest law of their nature — 
the defence of their own life and that of their family 
— and no moral or religious imposition can ulti- 
mately overrule the right to live. In this respect, 
civilised man has not yet discovered a higher moral 
law than the barbarian or the brute. It is only 
through the recognition of duties, no odds whether 
possession has been obtained by fraud or by toil, 
that perpetual warfare can be averted. Let us now 
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classify the claimants of rights and of duties, i. 
There are those who claim rights to be absolute, 
denying the existence of duties. 2. Those who 
know nothing about duties, and in their lust for 
gain, have no time to learn. 3. Those who, re- 
cognizing duties, spend time and money in the 
promotion of charitable schemes. 4. Those who 
are blissfully indifferent as to their conduct towards 
their neighbour. 5. Those who deny duties, but 
fear the consequences of neglecting the impoverished. 
6. Those who possess no property or rights them- 
selves, and yet feel that they owe duties to their 
more unfortunate brethren. The claimants of duties 
may also be classified. i. There are those in 
distress on account of their beneficence. 2. Those 
in distress due to ill-health. 3. Those in distress on 
account of having to support a family. 4. Those in 
chronic want due to the gratification of their sordid 
passions. 5. Those in distress for want of employ- 
ment. 6. Those in distress due to some ideal which 
has taken- possession of their minds, the merits of 
which can only be decided by future generations. 
Here we have now twelve classes, each of which 
bears some relation to each and all of the others, so 
that the number of permutations, which exceeds 
five hundred millions, will represent the number of 
problems which must be solved before our knowledge 
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of rights and duties will be perfect. Now, when it is 
known that not one of these problems has yet been 
solved, and that the number of other dualisms is 
almost illimitable, we may legitimately doubt whether 
anything can ever be known in a civilisation founded 
upon the theory of liberty and property. The idea of 
rights and duties, as already said, cannot be obtained 
from the formula of conduct which I have laid 
down. 

The same conclusion is arrived at with respect to 
egoism and altruism. Let us see if this dualism will 
stand the test of dialectics. It does not exist amongst 
the lower animals, because, although each may be 
said to act with the object of preserving its own life, 
yet this course of conduct is not inconsistent with 
the welfare of the species. It would be just as logical 
to affirm that each acts with the view of preserving 
the species, the conduct thus being altruistic. When 
the actions of the individual and those of the species 
are in harmony, no conception of egoism or altruism 
can exist. In civilised society we have the tripartite 
phenomena of individualism, socialism, and humani- 
tarianism, which ideas could not be conceived in a 
civilisation wherein the actions and interests of the 
three were in harmony. Indeed, it is clearly and 
flatly a contradiction to say that the interests of each 
differ from the interests of all. Let us first try to 
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conceive the existence of absolute egoism. Each now 
is obliged to act in such a manner that his conduct is 
prejudicial to the welfare of all, the race thereby 
becoming deteriorated. This condition is discordant 
with the first assumption in social science — the per- 
petuity of the race. Equally absurd is the conception 
of absolute altruism, for now each has to suffer 
degeneracy in the interests of all. Each suffering for 
all, and all suffering for each, are identical phenomena. 
It may be contended, however, that we have only to 
deal with relative ethics, absolute ethics being super- 
natural. This can only lead us back to the dualism 
of rights and duties, wherein certain individuals are 
endowed with privileges to act egoistically. This is a 
state of war and anarchy. Before what tribunal can 
it be determined who shall be entitled to rights and 
who shall be the claimants of duties ? Can there be 
inherited more rights than duties ? Should the 
enjoyers of rights find out the recipients of duties, or 
should the latter make their voices heard ? Should 
the duties be limited to the bare necessaries of life, or 
should they also embrace a fair share of the comforts } 
Neither the enjoyers of rights nor the recipients of 
duties can live conformably with vital laws, it being 
a debatable question which class of society suffers 
most from ill-health. If you examine the situation 
closely and critically, you cannot fail to see that 
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supernatural phenomena are a human invention 
which has its source in this economic world of ours. 
The supreme law, the great Unknowable, in the 
supernatural world is the theory that gold is the 
standard of value. How this metal has become 
endowed with value is the most supernatural enigma 
in the spiritual world. The theory of liberty and 
property leads to an infinite number of Unknowables, 
while one only, which, at best, is all that can be 
obtained from my formula, is quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

I should like to dwell a moment upon the dualism 
of individualism and socialism, which may appear to 
be the most practical of the lot, but most of you will 
have already seen how it vanishes, and, besides, I 
shall devote my last lecture to the methods of organ- 
izing a society founded upon the formula laid down 
in my first lecture, in which you will see that it is not 
characterized by the existence of this dualism. One 
point is here specially to be borne in mind, that when 
our actions are once fixed, it does not concern us 
whether or not our wills are free, whether we 
act in the spirit of egoism or of altruism, whether 
the incentive has its source in the sense or in 
the reason, or whether it originates in the external 
world. Indeed, such questions could never arise in 
an harmonious civilization. We never concern our- 
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selves, for instance, whether we are free to jump over 
the moon. All we can say is that it is not our will to 
attempt such a feat, our will thus being brought into 
complete harmony with the music of the spheres. 



LECTURE III. 

Let us now for a while branch off from the main 
stem of ideas which we have been discussing. 

We have seen that the economic absolute is value 
— i.e. an object which falls within the category of 
wealth must possess an abstract or subjective quality 
called value, the intensity of which is measured by 
a negation named scarcity. Now it is evident that 
this negative condition is related to the population. 
Gold (or those other so-called precious metals) as a 
standard of value can only measure those objects 
which, like itself, are endowed with scarcity. It can- 
not, for example, measure air, because this object is so 
abundant compared with the population that it can- 
not be monopolized. The progress of wealth depends 
upon the growth of monopoly, intensively or exten- 
sively, so that the absence of monopoly implies the 
absence of wealth and the negation of political 
economy. The suitability of an object used as a 
standard of value is the facility with which it can be 
monopolized. It bears no relation to its function as 

a sustainer of life. Objects which are economically 
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the most useful are biologically the most useless. 
The problem for solution is the restoration of 
harmony between economic and biological values. 

Amongst the lower animals, the pressure of popu- 
lation is always against the means of subsistence, 
there being no objects possessing abstract value, 
while in civilised society, it is impossible for the 
population to press against the means of support. 
Cultured man sets up abstract values between 
himself and the source of his livelihood. His pres- 
sure is against gold, not against subsistence. His 
economic absolute, set up against vital laws, is as 
illogical as the metaphysical Absolute. Economic 
laws deprive us of so-called liberty just as effectually 
as vital laws, and we are unconscious of the fact 
that the struggle for existence is between the vital 
and the economic world. We cannot explain or 
interpret the very world of our own creating, which 
is the " first cause " of our metaphysical world. 

In this lecture I propose to examine the ques- 
tion of population, which is the basis of social 
science. Our formula gives the equal right of life 
to all — more properly, the equality of opportunities 
to all — so that, in the event of over-population, all 
must enjoy equal right to death. It is a contra- 
diction to say that all are equal inheritors of life 
and unequal inheritors of death. That over-popula- 
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tion exists in the struggle for gold cannot be denied ; 
for each requires more gold than he possesses, and 
all require a greater quantity than that which 
exists. Therefore there is over-population. In like 
manner, we may compare all objects relative to the 
population. Taking air as an instance, we find that 
the world is under-populated, for there is a vast 
excess of this object over and above the quantity 
desired or required. It is now clear that the ques- 
tion is : Against what object does the population 
press ? Realistically, the pressure cannot be against 
gold, for this metal does not, in any shape or form, 
enter into the objects which we require for our 
subsistence. It is therefore plain that we must 
shift the pressure from the scarcest metal to the 
scarcest element in that which sustains life. This 
is the . question for solution in this lecture. The 
slow progress of economic laws is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that only five per cent, of the 
elements which enter into the composition of our 
food has as yet been monopolized, that is, the 
percentage contained in the soil, the remaining 
ninety-five per cent, emanating from the atmosphere. 
For the perfection of political economy — the maxi- 
mum development of wealth — all the elements 
required for the sustenance of human life must be 
monopolized, or made scarce. 
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Let us apply our dialectic skill to a few of the 
theories of over-population. It is said that the 
number of unemployed is a measure of the over- 
population. If so, the remedy is the removal of 
the unemployed. This may be accomplished in tvro 
ways : (a) removal from one district or country to 
another, and (d) removal to that region from which 
no traveller ever returns. In the first case, the 
theory is illogical, for the same phenomenon of over- 
population exists in all civilized countries, gold being 
scarce everywhere. Removal from the face of the 
earth is equally illogical ; for lack of work is said to 
be due to a superabundance of commodities, so that 
the extinction of the unemployed would produce a 
greater superabundance, thereby increasing the un- 
employed ranks. If, for instance, the 100,000 
unemployed were to leave London, there would be 
more vacant houses, the rents would decrease, 
thereby also the wealth of the metropolis, and this 
condition would give rise to another batch of un- 
employed. There is another theory that people 
are unemployed on account of their extravagance; 
they would not, that is to say, be obliged to seek 
employment if they had saved up for a rainy day. 
This is a contradiction, for it is also said that 
employment is created by the expenditures of the 
extravagant classes. The theory is further con- 
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tradicted by the assertion that the portion of wealth 
called capital is the result of saving. The Mal- 
thusians oppose war, which implies that there is no 
over-population, and then they advocate the restric- 
tion of families due to over-population. If we are 
suffering from over-population, what class is then 
to be removed ? It would be manifestly unjust to 
remove the unemployed, for employment is created 
by their extravagance, and it would be equally 
wrong to remove the saving classes, for it is said 
that the capital created by their savings is the 
source of employment. Thus we see the hopeless- 
ness of attempting to solve the population question 
by abstract methods, so that we are forced into 
another method of inquiry. 

There is one principle which may be laid down 
without fear of contradiction — that the population 
which a given area can sustain is based upon the 
average quantity of land which each inhabitant 
draws on for his support. If a given territory, for 
instance, contains a hundred million acres, and if 
an acre, on the average, is required to produce 
sufficient food for an individual, then the population 
may reach a hundred millions. This axiom is, in 
the absence of monopoly, encumbered by no con- 
ditions or limitations whatever, and as our formula 
makes no provision for monopoly, it is a safe guide 
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for the solution of the question at issue. From this 
law of population, however, many subordinate 
questions arise. i. The spontaneous productions 
of the soil may be taken as the basis, as amongst 
savages and lower animals, whereby also, due to 
destructive operations in gathering the food, the 
full spontaneous productions may not be reached. 
The same results may follow through destruction by 
other animals or by insects injurious to vegetation, 
which, however, may be classed amongst natural 
causes, so that no limitations need yet be set to 
the expression " spontaneous productions." It is only 
under civilized conditions that artificial productions 
can have any meaning. 2. The area required may 
depend upon the food, or combination of foods, 
consumed. One food may be more productive than 
another, or may be consumed in greater quantities. 
The bill of fare, or system of dietetics, therefore 
forms an important factor in the discussion. 3. The 
fertility, and consequently also the productiveness, of 
the soil may be increased by the application of fer- 
tilizers which could not otherwise enter into the 
composition of plants used as food. This may be 
called the natural increase of fertility and productive- 
ness, for its limits are only governed by the quantity 
of these fertilizers, especially mineral phosphates, in 
existence. 4. The increase of productiveness at the 
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expense of fertility. This process especially takes 
place when the insoluble plant food in the soil is 
made more soluble by special treatment, the result 
being that the quantity of food may increase for a 
time while the fertility of the soil correspondingly 
diminishes. The raising of domestic animals belongs 
to this category, whereby, as we shall presently see, 
a maximum of fertility is abstracted from the soil, 
and, due to waste in the treatment of the farmyard 
manure, a minimum of plant food is restored. Under 
this heading, the fertility of one region or country 
may increase at the expense of another — such as 
when farmyard manure, or food stuffs, is purchased, 
or when, as in England, quantities of foreign produce 
are consumed upon our soil, thus making it more 
fertile and productive at the expense of foreign farms. 
$. The productiveness, but not the fertility, may for 
a time be increased by special methods oT cultivation, 
rotation of crops, and other systems of husbandry 
without detriment to other farms. 6. In this case, 
passing from the soil to the plant, the quantity of 
food may be increased by improving the hardiness 
and productiveness of the plant, thus rendering it 
securer against climatic changes, the attacks of 
insects, weeds, etc. By the ordinary methods of 
cultivation, the agricultural plant is temporarily 
improved at the expense of its vvtaUt^, Vyj 
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which the variety runs out in a short period of 
time. 

Taking for our basis, as already discussed, perfect 
adaptation to our environments, the first principle 
underlying dietetics is easily determined. It implies 
the spontaneous productions of the region wherein 
the climate is adapted to our organism — or, rather, 
where our organism is adapted to the climate — in 
such a manner that artificial heat (fire), covering, 
and shelter would be regarded as abnormalities 
and hindrances to our progress, the combustion of 
food within our bodies, promoted by fresh air and 
exercise, being the natural sources of our adaptability 
to climatic vicissitudes. There are many thinkers 
who regard this condition as the ideal state of per- 
fection, but maintain that we have wandered far 
away from this happy Eden. The error which they 
commit consists in justifying our present conduct 
on the ground that our nature has been changed, 
and that we enjoy liberty to act according to our 
so-called second nature. These people do not ' 
appear to see that our second nature is a condition 
of degeneracy and that there is a necessity of be- 
coming personal and social reformers. We must 
either regain our lost Paradise or become extinct. 
The question for us to-day is, Are we putting forth 
any efforts to leave our existing state of unconscious 
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barbarism with the view of enabling our far distant 
progeny to enter the promised land ? 

The difficulties of the population question are 
now obvious, due to the numerous systems of 
dietetics, each requiring a different area of land, so 
that the population which at present can be sustained 
depends upon the system of dietetics adopted. In 
a philosophical treatment of the social problem, it is 
not necessary, however, to decide which dietetic 
system best stands the tests of free inquiry, this 
being a purely scientific question, so that I shall 
in this lecture confine my survey to the area of 
land required to support a given population based 
upon the most commonly recognized systems. ^ 

It does not require the aid of science to establish 
the relation between the productiveness of the soil 
with respect to the foods consumed and the quantity 
of population. We know, for instance, that between 
1 88 1 and 1888 the average yearly consumption per 
inhabitant in the United Kingdom was 370 lbs. of 

i Since delivering this series of lectures, I have written a 
booklet (it first appeared in the columns of The Vegetarian) 
in which the leading systems of dietetics are discussed, and on 
account of the manifest errors, contradictions, and obscurities 
which they all contain, I have been obliged to open up a new 
system for experimental purposes entitled : the natural 
RATION SYSTEM. The booklet is published by the Ideal Publish- 
ing Union, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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bread (equivalent to five or six bushels of wheat), 
I02 lbs. of meat, 70 lbs. of sugar, 1 1 lbs. of rice, etc., 
and there are also statistics which enable us to 
determine the area of land required to produce 
each of these foods. Science is useful, however, 
when the question of increasing the fertility and 
productiveness of the soil arises, and when foods 
may be economized by adopting certain systems 
of dietetics. It is useful for enabling us to regain 
our lost place in nature, but, Paradise once being 
regained, it would have quite a different meaning 
from that which is now attached to it. In discussing 
the relation of food to population, I shall, however, 
adopt the scientific method of inquiry for two 
reasons : (a) it is by science that dietetic rations have 
been established, so that there are more accurate data 
than can be obtained through practical experience, 
and (b) science does not clash with practice. 

It is impossible to obtain statistics for the whole 
world, even for all the countries amongst which there 
are commercial relations ; but as I am here only 
establishing a method of inquiry, which will apply 
alike to all countries, I am justified* in selecting the 
United Kingdom as a basis for solution. 

Foods may be classified in various ways, two of 
which are of primary importance in connection with 
ovr inquiry, i. The relative areas of land required 
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to produce a given quantity. In this category the 
wide difference lies between the animal and vegetable 
productions of the soil. 2. Foods which require to 
be cooked in relation to those which may or can be 
eaten in their natural state. Cooking not only affects 
the quantity consumed, but also the methods of com- 
pounding the ration. The application of heat has 
two primary effects — {a) it destroys the palatable 
flavours of natural foods, and enables us to consume 
unnatural foods ; {b) it lowers the digestion co-efficient 
of some of the nutrients. 

In the United Kingdom the average yearly pro- 
duce of cereals and pulses per acre for eight years 
— 1884 to 1892 — is the following: — Wheat, 2475 
bushels ; oats, 39'82 (which equals 22 bushels of 
meal or groats, or nearly 30 bushels calculated with 
the same percentage of water as wheat, a considerable 
quantity of water being lost in the drying process 
previous to the removal of the hulls); pease, 25*85 
bushels ; average, 2475, or, roundly, 23 bushels after 
deducting the quantity required for seed. Hence, it 
may be concluded that if a person were to live on 
cereals and pulses, there would be very little differ- 
ence in the quantity of land required for his support, 
whether he consumed any single cereal or pulse, or 
whether he adopted any series of combinations. But 
these grains are not a complete tat\ow, ^\\ ol >Ocv&^kv 
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having the common characteristics of having {a) an 
excess of starch ; {b) a deficiency of fat ; (c) a lack of 
succulence ; and (d) a low percentage of mineral 
matter. Indeed, no single food of any class can be 
regarded as a complete ration. In a food composed 
exclusively of nuts, there would be an excess of fat, 
and in a purely fruit ration there would be a great 
lack of nitrogen. A scientific ration can be formed 
from the vegetable kingdom by combining grains, 
fruits, and nuts, especially if a small quantity of 
vegetables, such as melons, tomatoes, celery, and 
cabbage, be added. With respect to the yields of 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables, it is difficult to obtain 
reliable statistics, and I have been largely dependent 
upon market gardeners in the London markets. I 
have been informed by growers of the hazelnut (cob) 
in Kent county that the average yield is about one 
ton per acre, one-third of which (roundly 750 lbs.) is 
dry edible substance. The yield of fruits, taking the 
average of large and small grown upon the same 
land, is about fifteen tons per acre, and I have been 
informed that tomatoes will produce an average crop 
of seven tons per acre. 

In forming a scientific ration, it is only necessary 
to take cognizance of some nutrient which forms the 
basis, the proteine (albuminoids) being selected for 
the reason that any ordinary ration which contains 
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an ample supply of proteine — sixteen per cent, of 
which is nitrogen — will not be deficient in the car- 
bonaceous or heat-forming compounds. The ratio 
between the two — ie,^ between the flesh-forming 
material (proteine) and the heat-forming substances 
calculated as starch or its heat equivalent — ranges 
between i :4 and i : lO depending upon the system 
of dietetics adopted, so that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the yield of proteine per acre forms the basis of 

the population which the land can sustain. From 
this conclusion the following results are obtained : — 

I acre fruit, 33,600 lbs., containing 5 per cent. 

proteine, 168 lbs. 

I acre grain, 1,800 lbs., containing 12*2 per 

cent, proteine, 172 lbs. 

I acre nuts, 750 lbs., containing 17*4 per 

cent, proteine,^ 1 30 lbs. 



Total proteine from 3 acres, - 470 lbs. 

I acre, - 156 „ 



» » 



^ This is the percentage of proteine contained in the hazelnut, 
but as nine different sorts of nuts in common use give an aver- 
age of 1 6 '2 per cent., it makes little difference which nut is 
chosen, and the extremes are not very great. The yield of the 
potato is 4*45 tons per acre, equalling 179*4 lbs. of proteine with 
the average of i "8 per cent. ; and the tomato, w\\.Vv \x,«> vit^ ^^\ 
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Thus we find that, although the number of bushels 
or lbs. per acre may vary very considerably, yet the 
yield of proteine remains substantially the same, 
proving that any ration composed of fruits, nuts, 
grains, and vegetables will support substantially the 
same population. Let us first determine what this 
population is, and then compare the results with a 
meat diet, and finally with a mixed ration. Bear in 
mind that I am not here deciding whether or not we 
should be vegetarians ; all my contention is that, if 
you adopt a given system of dietetics, there is a 
corresponding area of land which you require for 
your subsistence. 

So we have now as a basis for calculation the 
annual yield of 156 lbs. of proteine per acre, and if we 
can now determine the quantity of proteine which a 
daily ration should contain, it is evident that the 
maximum population which a given area can sustain 
becomes a simple problem in arithmetic. 

For an average healthy adult, weight about 150 
lbs., and taking a moderate quantity of exercise, the 
following daily ration has been established by 
numerous experiments, namely, 4*3 oz. of proteine, 2*1 
oz. of fat, and 18 oz. of carbo-hydrates (sugar and 

cent, of proteine, and its yield of 7 tons per acre, gives 195 lbs. 
of proteine. These figures show that it does not make a material 
difference what products of the vegetable kingdom are chosen. 
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Starch). This may be called the orthodox ration, as 
it has been established by orthodox doctors, but in 
what may be called reformed dietetics, the quantity 
of proteine is considerably less — about 3*2 oz:. in all — 
although the total weight of the ration remains 
substantially the same, the result being that nearly 
one-third more population can be supported on the 
reformed than on the orthodox ration. The former 
is based upon biology ; the latter upon chemistry. I 
shall undoubtedly be more likely to escape criticism 
by adopting the orthodox standard, but those of you 
who prefer the other can very easily calculate the 
corresponding change in the population which the 
same area of land will support under the two 
systems. 

The data which we now have is the average yield 
per acre of 156 lbs. (2496 oz.) of proteine on the one 
hand, and the average daily consumption of 4*3 oz. 
of proteine on the other, so that 4*3 x 365 = 1 569*5 
cz., or the annual consumption per head. In other 
words (1569*5 -7- 2496 = 0*63), it will require 0*63 
acres for the yearly support of an adult, or (2496 -5- 
1569*5 = 1*6) one acre will support i*6 adults for the 
same period of time. If we now adopt the reformed 
standard, these two-thirds of an acre (nearly) are 
reduced almost exactly to half an acre — that is one 
acre will support two adults. 
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The population of the United Kingdom as 
determined by the recent census is 37,740,283. 
This includes young, aged, and sickly people who do 
not consume as much as healthy middle-aged adults, 
and, considered from many points of view, I shall err 
on the safe side, seeing that absolute accuracy is 
impossible, by concluding that our above-mentioned 
population would, in consuming capacity, be equiva- 
lent to 30,000,000 healthy adults. According to the 
reformed standard, it now follows that it would 
require 15,000,000 acres to sustain our present 
population, or 18,900,000 acres if we take the 
orthodox ration as our basis. 

The total area of land in the United Kingdom is, 
roundly, 78,000,000 acres (excluding heath and 
mountain pasture), of which 48,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, and it is estimated that about 
1 2,000,000 more could be cultivated with little extra 
expenditure of energy. Thus it follows that, under 
reformed dietetics, our cultivated area alone would 
support a population of 96,000,000 of healthy adults, 
or 78,800,000 under orthodox dietetics. It is thus 
no extravagance to conclude that we can already, 
without importing an ounce of food from abroad, 
support three times our present population upon a 
vegetarian diet, and that, in one or two decades 
when sufficient time elapses for th^ growth of fruit 
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and nut-bearing trees, our population could easily 
reach 150,000,000 in adults, or their equivalents in 
consuming capacity, say 190,000,000. 

If it can now be shown that the same area of land 
can support our population on a meat diet, it is 
clear that the system of dietetics hardly enters into 
the calculation. Where fish is partially or wholly 
substituted for meat, however, the population may 
be correspondingly augmented, provided the land 
previously utilized for the production of meat be 
devoted to the cultivation of vegetable foods. 

We have seen that no single food drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom forms a complete ration. The 
question now arises. Can a meat diet enable our 
digestive organs to perform all their functions ? 
This is only a collateral issue, however, which 
belongs to the science, not to the philosophy, of 
the inquiry. All we have to do here is to trace 
the relation between a given dietetic system and 
the area of land required to produce its ration. 
According to the orthodox system, which is founded 
upon chemistry, the flesh of a thoroughly fattened 
animal may form a complete diet, as it contains 
nitrogen and carbon in proper proportions, but it 
is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of reformed 
dietetics, not only because flesh is regarded as an 
unnatural food, but also because the dietetic reformec 
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requires a relation between the fat, starch, and sugar, 
as well as between the nitrogen and the carbon — or, 
rather, between the proteine and the carbo-hydrates, 
the fat being first reduced to its caloric equivalent 
of starch. At all events, let us first ascertain the 
area of land required to produce a meat ration, and 
then, by knowing the area necessary for a vegetarian 
ration, the quantity of land drawn on for the support 
of our population upon a mixed diet can easily be 
determined. The necessary data can be more easily 
ascertained than in our previous calculation, for 
feeding experiments are much more numerous and 
exhaustive upon domestic animals than upon human 
beings. 

The daily ration for a looo-lb. steer, being the 
average of the three periods of fattening, is 27 lbs. 
of proteine, o*6 lbs. of fat, and 14*8 lbs. of carbo- 
hydrates, these being the digestible quantities. In 
order to obtain the named quantity of proteine, and 
the necessary albuminoid ratio (about i : 5*5), the 
following food-stuffs are required — hay (a mixture 
of clovers and grasses) 13 lbs., pease 5 lbs., oats 6 lbs., 
roots (turnips and mangels) 30 lbs., being a total of 
54 lbs., or 26 lbs. of dry solids. On the other hand, 
the following is 'the average yield per acre of the 
above foods for the last eight years: hay 1*3 tons, 
pease 25*85 bushels, oats 39*82 bushels, roots 16 tons. 
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From these two categories of figures we get the 
following table : 



*"^- Proteine. Proteine. iToteine per acre. 



Hay 3,172 II 6 190*3 

Peas 1,551 24 20 310*2 

Oats 1,274 12 9 1147 

Roots ' 35,040 1*5 1*2 420*4 



I 



Averages 10,259 i2*i 9*0 2590 



This table shows that an acre produces an average 
of 259 lbs. of digestible proteine, and as the daily 
ration per steer equals 27 lbs., he will require 
27x365=985 lbs. yearly, so that (985-f-258 = 3*8) 
it will require 3*8 acres to support one animal for 
a year. This is more than six times the area re- 
quired to support a human adult (3*8-7-0*63 = 6*03). 
It now remains to be seen how much meat an acre 
produces, and then how much will be required for 
the yearly support of an adult. 

The average gain of a highly fed steer is 1*5 lbs. 
daily, so that the quantity of flesh stored up in a 
year will be 1*5x365 = 547*5 lbs. (It would be 
rather unfavourable for the flesh eater should we 
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enter into a calculation of the area of land required 
for the production of the original frame, weighing 
about 1000 at the age of about eighteen months, for 
the steer must be debited with the area of land 
necessary for the support of his dam nine months 
before his birth and for several months afterwards.) 
Thus the product of 3*8 acres is 547*5 pounds of 
flesh, live weight, which will dress 65 per cent, so 
that the dead weight will be reduced to 356 lbs. 
There is a loss of 25 per cent, in bone, gristle, and 
other waste, reducing the weight to 267 lbs., and a 
further loss of 20 per cent, in cooking, so that our 
3*8 acres only produce 214 lbs. of edible meat, which 
equals a yield of barely 60 lbs. per acre. But our 
annual consumption, taking the adult equivalents of 
our population, is, roundly, 80 lbs. of cooked boneless 
meat, so that it requires i J acres per head to supply 
us with meat without taking the remaining portions 
of our rations into the calculation, whereas, as we 
have seen, it requires less than two-thirds of an acre 
to sustain us on a vegetarian diet alone, or half an 
acre if we follow the reformed system of dietetics. 
In other words, it requires between two and three 
times more land to supply a mixed eater with meat 
alone than is necessary to supply a vegetarian with 
all he consumes. If, however, the average adult in 
question were to live exclusively upon a meat diet, 
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he would require at least six pounds per day. In- 
deed, an adult, head of a family in an Onas tribe, 
who was exhibited at the Royal Aquarium in 1889, 
consumed daily 5 J lbs. of lean cooked horse flesh in 
addition to 2 lbs. of raw fish and one or two eggs — 
even without taking any exercise. The Eskimo 
consumes six to eight pounds of flesh daily. Six 
pounds daily being consumed — Le, 2190 lbs. yearly 
— it would require more than 36 acres to produce it, 
so that a tract of land measuring over 22 times the 
cultivated area of the United Kingdom would be 
necessary to sustain our present population on a 
meat diet. 

Calculated from purely scientific data, we arrive at 
different, though not necessarily conflicting, con- 
clusions. An acre produces 60 lbs. of meat, of which 
16 per cent, is proteine, so that 6oxo'i6x 16=153*6 
oz. as the yield per acre, while the quantity annually 
consumed by an adult equals 4*3x365 = 1569*5 oz. 
It will thus be seen at a glance that it will require 
over ten acres to sustain him. This discrepancy 
may be accounted for by the fact that in a flesh diet, 
especially of lean meat, more than the necessary 
amount of proteine must be consumed in order to 
obtain the requisite quantity of carbon. 

In like manner, the area of land required to sup- 
port a person in milk, which is supposed to be a 
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complete ration, may be calculated. A large cow, 
weight about 1300 lbs., will draw on the same area 
of land as the steer already considered, and if she 
belongs to a good milking breed, she will give 7000 
lbs. (about 700 gallons) of milk annually. As the 
milk will contain 3*4 per cent of proteine, it may be 
calculated, from data already discussed, that it will 
require about i^ acres to support an adult, exclusive 
of the area of land utilized for the production of the 
cow until she drops her first calf at the age of "'about 
three years ; but if her carcass be used for food, this 
may be an offset against her bringing up. In a 
cheese diet, the same figures may be approximated. 
As nobody can live on a purely butter diet, the same 
method of calculation cannot apply ; but it may be 
figured out, for example, that the person who con- 
sumes an ounce of butter daily draws on more land 
to produce this quantity than the vegetarian requires 
for all the food he consumes. If our population 
were pressed against butter, we would soon become 
over-populated. The reformed dietarian wards off 
this calamity by taking his butter in the form of 
nuts. 

By the same method of calculation, the area of 
land required to supply us with clothing, luxuries, 
etc., may be determined. Taking the Oxford down 
breed of sheep as our basis, an acre will yield some 
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14 or 16 lbs. of cleaned wool, against 183 lbs. of gin- 
ned cotton, which is the average yield in the United 
States, so that much depends upon whether the bulk 
of our clothing be wool or cotton, and the absence of 
a standard suit of clothes is another difficulty in the 
calculation. All that we definitely know is that the 
more exercise taken and the more carbonaceous the 
food the less is the quantity of clothing required. It 
is an error to say that clothing economises food, for 
the area of land drawn on to produce our raiment 
would usually yield the extra for our ration, and, 
besides, the supposed saving is limited to the carbon- 
aceous compounds, which, as a rule, exist in super- 
abundance in our natural foods. What may be 
saved in heat generated in the body results in a 
corresponding loss of vitality. The area of land 
required to supply us with drinks is more easily 
reckoned. The average consumption per head in 
England is the product of two bushels of barley — 
Le, 4I gallons of proof spirits — and the yield of 
barley is nearly 35 bushels per acre. Upon the 
whole, the quantity of land necessary to supply 
us with ordinary clothing, and even also a fair 
share of luxuries, is not large compared with the 
area required to furnish us with the necessaries of 
life — say one-fourth to one-third of an acre — so that 
two acres would be ample to raise all the reasonable 
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requirements for an adult. When we now consider 
that, in addition to our 47,997,903 acres of cultivated 
land, we have, in the United Kingdom, 27,533,326 
acres of permanent pasture, and 20,444,577 acres 
of arable land which is not cultivated, it is no figure 
of speech to say that we could double our present 
population from our Own resources, or their equiva- 
lent in imported foods. So much, then, for over- 
population in the absence of land monopoly. In such 
calculations, the area required to support the 
domestic animals which work the land is not, for 
various reasons, much of a factor — such as (a) this 
labour is being rapidly replaced by machinery, (d) 
the carcasses of these animals are coming into use for 
food, and (c) such labour is superfluous when only 
the spontaneous productions of the soil are utilized 
for consumption. 

The principles upon which I have been insisting 
are that all the objects of our desire come from the 
land, that the quantity of desire being given, there 
is a corresponding area of land required for its 
satisfaction, and that there is a minimum object, 
real or ideal, against which the population exerts 
pressure. In our economic world, this object, as we 
have seen, is gold. It now remains to be considered 
what this object is in the scientific world. 

Amongst the lower animals, the population presses 
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against those foods which are the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the soil. Man, as an economic animal, 
has been temporarily increasing the natural pro- 
ductions by unnatural methods, which tend to the 
extinction of the foods upon which he subsists — both 
plants and animals. Wealth is increased in this 
manner by making our foods scarce, and thus also 
more easily monopolized. Foods are not produced, 
but destroyed, by labour. Philosophically speaking, 
nothing has ever been, or ever can be, produced, and 
consequently also not destroyed. Such expressions 
as production and consumption are economic fictions. 
Having shown that the United Kingdom could 
support at least double its present population, if con- 
duct based upon health were the object to be 
attained, it follows that land values become prac- 
tically annihilated, due to under-population, and thus 
I have proved by the scientific method of inquiry, 
what I have, at the beginning of this lecture, shown 
to be a dialectic error — the founding of wealth upon 
a negation called scarcity. If land is abundant, it 
follows that the products of the land must also be 
abundant, and thus we are driven to found a system 
of political economy upon a positive quantity. It is 
a contradiction to say that the land may be free, all 
enjoying equal opportunities of access thereto, while 
the products thereof may be monopolized. VL^tvc.^ 
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the absence of land monopoly implies the absence of 
all monopoly — even the monopoly of our souls and 
consciences under the sacred name of religion. 

That the population can press against food is not a 
scientific expression. Food is composed of various 
compounds, most popularly known-under the name 
of nutrients, each of which performs a specific 
function in the process of nutrition, and some of them 
are more abundant in nature than others. With re- 
spect to the elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of these compounds, carbon, for example, is more 
abundant than nitrogen, and this again is more 
abundant than any of the elements which enter into 
the composition of the mineral constituents of our 
foods — such as phosphorus, potash, lime, iron, etc. 
As the composition of the plant is hardly changed 
whether it be spontaneously or artificially produced, 
and as natural food rations follow the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, the conclusion is plain that 
the pressure of population must be against some 
element, namely, the one which is least available or 
most limited in supply, and not against the food as a 
whole. Agricultural science has determined what 
this element is and the part it plays in vegetable and 
animal nutrition. It is phosphorus, the basis of 
phosphoric acid and of various phosphates. This is 
the fundamental principle of the social problem, as 
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it solves the population question, and it is only in 
recent years that the discovery has been made, so 
that a social science has hitherto been impossible. 
We are indebted to M. George Ville, a French 
scientist, for this result, who for nearly forty years has 
been proclaiming that leguminous plants assimilate 
free atmospheric nitrogen, although it is only within 
the last few years that positive proofs have been 
forthcoming, and even the bacterium by means of 
which this assimilation is effected has been discovered 
and classified. If it were not for this discovery, the 
question could be raised whether nitrogen were not 
the scarcest element which enters into the composi- 
tion of our foods. In other respects, nitrogen is 
obtained, first of all, from the organic matter, or 
decomposing vegetable substances, in the soil, and, 
secondly, from certain commercial fertilizers, notably 
nitrate of soda. It is universally supposed, even by 
agricultural scientists, that farmyard manures play an 
important part in maintaining or restoring the fertility 
of the soil. This is the most monstrous absurdity 
which has yet come under our observation, for these 
manures are first abstracted from the soil, and 25 to 
75 per cent, of their fertilizing constituents is wasted, 
not finding its way back to the soil. There is even a 
greater loss suffered in the treatment of human 
excreta, and in the products of the slaughter-h.ow's.^. 
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Even for the purpose of maintaining the soil's 
fertility, not mentioning its increase, not only must 
all the manure but also all the carcasses be restored 
to their original habitat — the soil. Our graveyards 
are a prodigious source of waste. These losses, 
however, are a source of economic wealth, as they 
help to make foods scarce and thus more easily 
monopolized. 

Although, in general, phosphoric acid is the 
scarcest constituent in the soil, yet certain soils 
are more deficient in potash, or even occasionally 
in lime. Nitrogen has been made scarce- partly by 
tillage operations, and partly, by the removal of our 
forests, organic substances thereby becoming easily 
dissipated through exposure to high temperatures. 
Where plants are permitted to grow under natural 
conditions, there is a tendency to accumulation of 
organic matter in the soil. 

It is here important to consider the rapidity of soil 
exhaustion, where nothing is restored, and whether 
exhaustion takes place more rapidly in land devoted 
to the production of foods for domestic animals, or 
foods consumed by human beings. The following 
table shows the results : 
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This t?ble (the yields per acre are taken from 
figures previously given) show that roots, which are 
predominantly a food for domestic animals, only 
small quantities being utilized for human consump- 
tion, are by far the most exhaustive crop, and the 
rule may be made general that human foods draw 
less fertility from the soil than those consumed by 
live stock. We have already seen that a meat diet 
draws on more land than a vegetable regimen. 
Now we see that the foods consumed by domestic 
animals are more exhaustive upon the soil. The 
difference would be more unfavourable to these 
animals if the remaining products, such as the straw 
of the grains and the leaves of the roots, were taken 
into the calculation. 
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We have seen that the scarcest of these fertilizing 
substances is phosphoric acid, so that the pressure 
of the population is against phosphorus. This is 
the element which decides the population which a 
given area, or the whole world, can sustain. All 
signs of pressure against any other element are 
purely subjective phenomena. Phosphorus is the 
gold of the scientific world. 



LECTURE IV. 

In my last lecture the subject under examination 
was limited to the number of inhabitants which 
a given area of land can sustain. We saw that the 
solution depended upon the system of dietetics 
adopted. In this lecture the quality of the popula- 
tion remains to be examined. I here use the word 
*' quality *' in the sense of health as briefly defined 
in my first lecture. It may be considered from 
two points of view: (^) structural and functional 
harmony of all the organs in a given organism, 
and {b) harmony of the organism with the outer 
world. There is no befitting nomenclature to 
express these relations from the standpoint of social 
science or the science of conduct. What we are 
now concerned with is the study of character and 
its relation to conduct It will not do to halt with 
the explanation of conduct ; we must also examine 
how it can be improved. Both science and ethics, 
in the popular sense, are alike at fault, as they only 
attempt to explain. Ethics are said to be concerned 

with judgment upon conscious conduct, and with 
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the reality of right and duty, or with standards 
of right and wrong. We have already seen that 
there is no law or principle from which right or 
wrong, or duty, can be derived, that all actions, 
whether derived fronni cosmic or economic forces, 
are inevitable sequences in their times and places. 
As for conduct being conscious — not instinctive — 
there can only be an explanation by means of 
economic forces. In orthodox ethics, breathing, 
for instance, is not conduct. Why ? Because the 
air is not monopolized ; one cannot breathe his 
neighbour's air. Eating and drinking are only 
conduct when the consumer's title to the foods and 
drinks is disputed or denied. There is not so much 
conduct in taking an umbrella as in taking a horse, 
because it is believed that the latter is the more 
valuable. The denial of political economy implies 
the denial of ethics and of consciousness as applied 
to conduct. Must some people speak their mother 
tongue incorrectly in order that grammarians may 
be conscious of speaking according to rule? If 
all people spoke correctly, there could be no 
conscious grammar, and the reason why all people 
do not so speak is an economic phenomenon. They 
have not all the same opportunities, and differences 
of speech, like those of fashions, are necessary for the 
purpose of fixing our rank in society. These ab- 
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stractions tend to unfix our place in nature. Also 
the absence of economic laws banishes logic as an 
instrument for establishing standards of truth, and 
aesthetics as a measure of beauty. There can be 
no objects or forms of beauty isolated from those 
which tend to promote health. Only such actions 
are beautiful and true which lead to the realization 
of this ideal. Ugly forms of conduct being elimi- 
nated, however, no conception of beauty can arise, 
just as light would cease to be a conscious pheno- 
menon in the everlasting absence of darkness. In 
the system which I am endeavouring to develop, 
we are only concerned with the effects of conduct 
upon health, not upon its source, or upon the will 
which we can exercise in the attainment of our 
object. A perfect character is one whose un- 
conscious actions would be conducive to his health. 
The deviations from this standard are what we are 
now about to discuss. 

When an action is performed, a certain portion, or 
certain portions, of the organism is exercised and 
developed. The question for solution is how our 
actions can be so adjusted that all our organs may 
be developed in harmony with one another and with 
the outer world. An organism may undergo classifi- 
cation and sub-classification with respect to the 
structures which are most largely developed in the 
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performance of a given action. The basis is the 
vital or nutritive system, the development of which 
is a dietetic problem. Then comes the motive 
system, the actions of which belong to the science of 
mechanics. Finally, we have the nervous system, 
educated by the sensations produced while develop- 
ing our vital and motive powers. The following 
scheme indicates the principal and subordinate 
categories : 

Blood. 
I. Vital { 2. Lymph. 




II. Motive 



{i 



Waste. 



I. Bone. 
Muscle. 



III. Nervous 



■• Mental { f. SS"' 

^ -D J i.- (a- Sexual. 
2. Reproductive { ^ p^,^ntB.l 



Further sub-classifying is not necessary in a 
cursory treatment of the subject. To sexual and 
parental instincts, some authorities would add social 
and racial, but I have already shown that, so long as 
all these remain in harmony, the differences are 
purely verbal, there being no egoism or altruism in 
the biological world. An organism exists because 
there is an environment for it, and its conduct con- 
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sists in adapting itself to its environing conditions. 
It is also convenient to have substantives which 
these adjectival words may qualify. • In the principal 
classifications, I have considered it most suitable to 
employ the word " system " — such as the vital 
system ; for the first sub-class, the word " organis- 
ation " appears to be the most befitting — such as the 
mental organisation; and for the second sub-class, the 
word temperament seems to be the most appropriate 
— such as the scientific temperament, meaning the 
tendency to follow the inductive mode of thought 
in contrast with the metaphysical or deductive. 
Absolute harmony would seem to annihilate all 
classification — e.g, it may be said that a philosophic 
temperament would neither be metaphysical nor 
scientific, but would harmonise all modes of thought 
— but, in the first place, such harmony does not now 
exist, and, secondly, as we shall see in a future 
lecture, there can be harmony amidst div.ersity. It 
is not necessary, however, to have lunatics and 
weaklings in order that the diversities may be as 
wide as can be imagined. Applying these conclu- 
sions to conduct, we have now only to ask ourselves 
when an action is performed, what system, what 
organisation, or what temperament has been exer- 
cised and developed. Has such development been 
in lines within the harmonious evolution of all Oc^^^ 
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parts of the organism and with the cosmos as a 
whole ? Is there rhythm between our activity and 
our repose ? 

Let us now examine the different sciences which 
have come into use in relation to the study of 
character, and mark their shortcomings. 

1. Phrenology is limited to a study of the mental 
organization, in which it is supposed that conduct 
originates. It claims to have traced the relations 
between the form of the skull and the functions of 
the brain. It does not consider the harmony of all 
the parts of the organism, much less the harmony 
of the organism with the external world. The exam- 
iner has only to proceed on purely mechanical lines. 

2. Physiognomy, which largely overlaps phren- 
ology, has mainly to do with form and movement, or 
capacity for movement — the expression as indicative 
of character. The qualification of the examiner is 
discernment of form, movement, and colour. Physi- 
ognomy is limited to the face as phrenology is 
limited to the cranium. 

3. Psychology treats of motives and actions, no 
cognizance of structure or function being taken. 
While the other sciences are essentially objective, 
psychology may also be subjective. The successful 
examiner is required to be endowed with strong 
metaphysical powers. 
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4. The science of temperament, although now 
distinguishable from the other studies of character, 
has been claimed as a branch of phrenology, with 
which it is not consistent, for the student of tempera- 
ments requires a talent for mechanical movements, 
for form, for function, and for colour. Character is 
also supposed to be determined by the handwriting, 
which requires a talent' for form and movement, and 
may therefore be classed either with physiognomy 
or with the science of temperaments. 

Psychology, being a purely metaphysical pheno- 
menon, may be ruled out of this inquiry, for the 
psychologist has not been able to see that our 
actions must be based either upon our first nature — 
our natural instincts — or upon our second or econ- 
omic nature, which is a purely human institution 
established in opposition to our instinctive nature as 
a cosmic force. Given an individual whose nature is 
predominently economic, we can readily predict how 
he will act, and the same can be predicated with 
respect to the individual whose natural instincts 
predominate. Our second or acquired nature must 
go, and then the study of character will be facilitated. 
Under existing conditions many well-meaning 
people are obliged, in self-defence, to act in con- 
formity with the economic world, although their 
actions may be revolting to themselves, which 
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dilemma greatly complicates the reading of character, 
the motives and actions being inconsistent or in- 
harmonious. The science of temperaments has 
made little headway because, although the facial 
features to some extent reflect the temperaments, 
our bodies are not accessible to the student of 
temperamental character, due to the vulgar abstrac- 
tion that civilized man has developed into a shame 
animal and a clothes-wearing mortal. The bodily 
structure is a necessary field of research for the 
student of temperaments. 

Since a research into the laws of temperaments 
embraces in the inquirer all the qualifications neces- 
sary for the phrenologist and the physiognomist, 
it is quite just to regard the science of temperaments 
as including all that is at present known in the 
category of character. Yet this science is still woe- 
fully defective. For a complete study of character, 
we require a knowledge of climatic conditions, the 
composition, extent, and location of the land, the 
quantity and quality of the vegetation, including 
forests, whether it be the spontaneous products or 
the productions of artificial husbandry, the com- 
position and physical properties of food plants and 
the organs and secretions of the organism which 
they specifically nourish, the methods of procuring 
the means of subsistence, the habits of our ancestors, 
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historically and prehistorically considered, the laws 
of development and of degeneracy, comparative 
anatomy and physiology, etc. — all with the view 
of determining character and its influence upon con- 
duct. To the study of character in its widest and 
narrowest spheres, the attainment of health being 
the ultimate aim, I have given the name of vitology. 
This science includes the study of temperaments 
and the other branches of character therein em- 
braced, as already set forth; but the commonly 
employed expressions, vital, motive, and nervous 
temperaments, must not be confounded with my 
classification of systems, organisations and tempera- 
ments. 

Let us take an illustration to show the contra- 
dictions which now exist between our economic 
conditions and the study of character as applied to 
the avocations of life. A young man, for instance, 
goes to a phrenologist with the view of ascertaining 
what calling he is best adapted to. The examiner 
classifies the faculties into those which should be 
cultivated and those which should be restrained. 
The subject, suppose, has brilliant faculties for the 
trade of shoemaking, and is correspondingly dull- 
witted as a plyer of the needle in the tailoring trade. 
Now, in order to compete in the struggle for ex- 
istence, he is obliged to become a shoemaker^ but 
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this is the very faculty which, with the object of 
averting disease, he is obliged to restrain, so that, 
in order to develop a well-balanced character, he 
is logically obliged to become a tailor and abandon 
the very trade for which his talents qualify him. 
It is said, however, that the defective faculties may 
be regulated by educational methods, which im- 
plies that ill-balanced characters are useful for 
maintaining theories and systems of education, and 
especially of moral instruction. It is impossible 
to give sound advice in such matters until the ques- 
tion is first solved whether it is the object to trans- 
form the student or prospective tradesman into a man 
or into a machine. Manhood demands the inherit- 
ance of a well-balanced character and an equable 
cultivation of all our organs and faculties. If the 
nutritive processes and bodily movements are 
adapted to the environing conditions, the mental 
and other nervous operations cannot then go astray. 
Of the vital, mechanical, and nervous activities, 
it cannot be said that, in the long run, any one is 
more important than any of the others, but even 
where only harmony is sought, an order of thought 
may be readily conceived. 

In order to see the dangers of extremes in re- 
lation to character, I purpose to examine the classi- 
fications of other observers, giving mainly such 
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facts as appear to be most in conformity with my 
own observations, and to indicate the diseases which 
are most common amongst people who are ab- 
normally developed in one or more of their vito- 
logical systems or organizations. 

I. The Vital system, which closely corresponds 
with the sanguine temperament as described by 
some observers, embraces the digestive organs and 
the emunctories. Its function is not only to nourish 
the other systems but also to eliminate the waste 
material, effete and poisonous, from the body. It 
is engaged in elaborating blood and lymph. 
When this system predominates, the subject has 
a plump, stout, full- chested frame, the complexion 
is fair, the face is richly coloured, due to the 
richness of the blood and its active circulation, 
the movements are mobile, the limbs are tapering, 
the countenance is frank, mainly indicated by the 
large brilliant eyes, the disposition is lively and gay 
and there is a strong tendency to indulge in the 
pleasures and joys of life, especially through 
excessive eating and drinking, there appears to 
be much benevolence, but it is largely due to 
lack of foresight, much is commenced with great 
courage, but all ends in fickleness, little anxiety 
for consequenpes is displayed, the imagination is 
vivid, knowledge is derived rather from ^ass^lxv^ 
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events than from studious habits and is more 
practical than abstract, there are always many 
things to be related, which is done with much 
fluency and precision of speech, grave blunders of 
conduct are committed, followed by remorse and 
apologies, more promises are made than can be 
performed, and with all 'these failings, this 
appears to be the attractive character in form, 
manner, complexion, and disposition. The subject 
is adapted to the cooler and drier climates and to 
much variety in the choice of foods. The diseases 
to which he is specially liable are congestive and 
head affections, hepatic abscesses, scurvy, gout 
inflammations, congestions, hemorrhages, etc. ; the 
ailments tend to run a rapid course, and life 
usually terminates prematurely. There are three 
modifications of this character, judged according 
to the relative conditions of the blood-vessels and 
arteries, the lymphatic vessels and glands, and 
the emunctory ducts. The most pleasurable 
avocation for the mind is light literature, and 
for the body, open-air employments which require 
strength without endurance. 

2. The Motive system, which is largely 
analogous with the bilious as named by some 
authorities, has two modifications, as we have 
seen, the osseous and the muscular, but in its 
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purest form the bone predominates over the 
muscle as the agent of motive force, giving 
much endurance to the character. The framework 
is strong, square, and tough, there is a tendency 
to indulge in much physical exertion, not in the 
nature of leaps and bounds, (as is the case in the 
character just described,) and the corresponding 
habits of mind are also of the slow and en- 
during type, accompanied by a powerful will. 
The skin is thick, dry and tawny, the hair black 
and frizzly, the eyes dark, the movements firm, 
awkward, and energetic, the expression is fierce, 
bold, serious, and indicative of independence 
and resolution, there is intellect rather than 
genius, judgment, reasoning power, and practical 
perceptions rather than brilliancy and imagination, 
a tendency to grasp the whole rather than the 
part, courage, perseverance, the speech is measured 
and emphatic, bordering on roughness, and full 
of emotion, the disposition is heroic, jealous, 
envious, ambitious and in extreme cases cruel, 
if not under the control of the reason, and there 
is a passion to surmount great obstacles. This 
character is adapted to the warmer and moister 
climates where the spontaneous productions, con- 
sumed as food, are rich in the saline con- 
stituents in proportion to the quantities whkJ\ 
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can be consumed. The predominating ailment 
is affections of the liver, the other forms of 
disease being more akin to those of the vital 
than those of the nervous system. 

3. The nervous system, a part of which is known 
as the mental temperament by many observers, 
indicates the quantity of nerve tissue in the organism 
in relation to the vital and motive structures. In 
affairs of conduct, it manifests itself mainly as 
mental, reproductive, and parental forces. When 
the mental side predominates, we obtain the studious 
character, and when the life-giving instinct is the 
superior nerve force, we obtain the character speci- 
ally adapted to family life, if the function is not in 
a state of degeneracy. In the purely mental type, 
the superior, and especially the antero-superior, por- 
tion of the brain is more developed than the base, 
which gives the head a wedge-like form, terminating 
in a pointed chin. This conformation indicates 
that the theological and metaphysical faculties are 
more highly developed than the scientific. The 
man of science, the close observer, is more closely 
allied with the motive system, as out-door exertion 
also gives the necessary physical powers consistent 
with close observation of natural objects. Home- 
keeping and in-door residing characters are more 
consistent with a life of reflection and devotion, the 
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Vital and motive powers thus undergoing deteriora- 
tion, which is a more correct way of putting it than 
to say that the mental and moral powers are de- 
veloping. This character — i.e, the mental organiza- 
tion in general and the metaphysical temperament 
in particular — is characterized by a slender figure 
with small features and limbs, a perpendicular or 
projecting forehead, a long, slender nose, thin lips, 
sharp, restless, gloomy eyes, the bone and muscle 
are finely textured, ^nd endowed with considerable 
endurance, the mental and bodily movements are 
very active, the skin is thin and dry, the hair is fine, 
the complexion is brownish with a pale cast, the 
disposition is sensitive, excitable, mistrustful, non- 
communicative, the subject lives in the past, taking 
little heed of the practical affairs of life, ponders 
over and subsists upon abstractions, which he pur- 
sues with great patience and courage, delights in 
solitude, or in interviews with spirits, feels aban- 
doned by the world, sad, tearful, poetic, religious, 
ponders over a more perfect life in the world to 
come, and should he happen to devote an idea to 
the present world, he finds happiness only in him- 
self. This character is adapted to a medium or 
warmish and moist climate, the diet is sparse, though 
somewhat varied, and any tendency towards ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking is accoi;ivij^xv\^d \y^ 
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grave derangements of the nutritive functions. The 
most prevalent diseases are those of the nervous 
system, especially the mental organization, to dis- 
turbances of the liver, to impaired digestion, to 
derangements of the kidneys, neuralgia, congestions 
and hypochondriasis. 

Many authorities add another character to the 
list which we have been considering, called the 
lymphatic or phlegmatic, but in reality this is but 
a degenerate form of the vital, or sanguine in par- 
ticular, and all the systems, organizations, and tem- 
peraments in general. While the vital is character- 
ized by convex lines, the motive by straight lines, 
and the nervous by concave lines, the lymphatic is 
in possession of no regular lines. So it is also with 
the other qualities, there being the absence of colour, 
the absence of activity, mental and bodily, the 
absence of strength and endurance, the bones being 
coarse and lacking in quality, and the muscles heavy 
and flaccid, the absence of shape, and the absence 
of proportion — in short, the negation of character. 
The subject is liable to all sorts of complications in 
disease, and is not adapted to any climate, occupa- 
tion, or system of dietetics. He cannot struggle for 
existence, and can only exist under passive condi- 
tions and by the tolerance of others. 

What is remarkable about the conclusions we have 
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arrived at is that there are diseases peculiar to every 
form of ill-balanced character — proving that when 
health is the object sought, we must become better 
balanced — and that the conduct is much more 
varied than the environments can warrant. That 
there can be absolute uniformity is out of the 
question, for the climatic and other conditions and 
vicissitudes are so diversified. It is the environ- 
ment that forms the character, the latter in the 
long run reacting but infinitesimally upon the 
former, and yet cultured man has set himself to 
work with the view of twisting the environment 
into conformity with his abstract notions of con- 
duct, or, as is the case with the mental organization, 
to remove himself beyond the environment alto- 
gether. Not only has civilized man been creating 
abnormal variations of character but also abnormal 
variations of environment. 

Embodied in the word environment, the relation 
between temperature and moisture is very signifi- 
cant, and as it is so faithfully and concisely 
expressed by Dr. Hermann Weber,^ under the 
physiological and pathological effects of the mois- 
ture of the air, I feel constrained to cite the words of 
this authority : 

^ The Treatment of Disease by Climate, Von Ziemssen's 
Handbook of General Therapeutics, pp. 35-7 . 
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"Owing to the drying power of the air, or, so 
to speak, its thirstiness, the atmosphere is con- 
tinually provided with moisture, which is just as 
necessary for organic life on the earth's surface 
as oxygen, warmth, and the solid ingredients. The 
moisture of the air regulates the distribution of 
temperature; it takes up part of the direct heat 
from the sun, and, yet more, part of the heat 
radiated from the earth. The heat thus taken 
up is carried by the air currents into higher regions 
to great distances. The moisture of the air not 
only moderates evaporation from the soil, but also 
the force of the sun's direct rays, both of the heat 
rays and those of light, thus producing a greater 
equability of climate. The moisture of the air is 
the medium for the formation of dew, rain, and 
snow, and is closely connected with the formation 
of ozone and with the electrical conditions. Whilst 
in dry climates and in dry seasons the differences 
between sun and shade and between day and night 
are very great, the opposite obtains in wet months. 
On the other hand, the presence of large quantities 
of moisture may restrict the access of the sun's 
rays to the earth for days and weeks, and a 
climate may, consequently, become less enjoyable 
and somewhat depressing. The influences of mois- 
ture cannot be separated from those of temperature, 
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pressure, and movement of the air. The amount 
of absolute humidity is important for pulmonary 
respiration, the inspired air being not only heated 
in the lungs, but being also saturated with moisture, 
so that the quantity of moisture given off in re- 
spiration differs according to the amount of moisture 
contained in the air. As cold air contains but 
little moisture, the quantity of moisture exhaled 
from the lungs will be greater in cold than in 
warm air. The relative humidity must, of course, 
likewise be considered, as dry air can take up 
more moisture than damp air of the same tem- 
perature. The secretion from the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory organs is frequently 
diminished by a residence in a dry climate, and 
we frequently have recourse to this agent in treating 
chronic catarrhal and ulcerative states. The air 
being raised in temperature, and evaporation taking 
place, heat is often given off, the quantity of which 
is greater in cold and dry than in warm and moist 
air. The relative humidity has a particular relation 
to the skin, which according to the degree of 
saturation of the air and its movement, yields up 
to it more or less moisture, and, owing to evapora- 
tion, more or less heat. If the air is moist it is 
a better conductor of heat, but diminishes evapora- 
tion, the amount of wind being the same. By 
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these conditions the skin is influenced in different 
ways. When the air is dry the evaporation from 
the skin is increased according to the amount of 
movement in the air, and with evaporation a 
corresponding quantity of heat is lost. As a 
consequence heat is much more easily borne in 
hot weather, when the air is dry, than when it is 
moist, and more especially so if there is a wind 
blowing at the same time. In cold weather, when 
the air is dry, heat is also lost by evaporation ; 
but this loss is not great, and may be much limited 
by clothing, unless there is a good deal of wind. 
When, on the other hand, the air is moist, the 
loss of heat by conduction is much greater than 
in dry air, and is considerably increased by winds. 
Hence, when thaw sets in, the moist air frequently 
feels much colder, though it may be by 20° or 25° F. 
warmer than during the preceding frost, when 
it had been dry. This may partly account for 
the frequency of catarrhs when it is thawing and 
when the snow melts, though a still greater share 
in producing it must be attributed to the fact that 
the formation of germs is promoted in moist and 
comparatively warm air. Generally speaking, dry 
air is more bracing than moist air; but dry air 
combined with very low temperatures irritates the 
respiratory organs and produces in them a tendency 
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to inflammatory affections, particularly to pneumonia; 
whilst moist air combined with cold predisposes 
to catarrhs and bronchitis, and also to rheumatic 
and gouty affections. On the other hand, moist 
air combined with warmth exercises a soothing 
influence on the mucous membranes, and the strain 
upon the constitution is less ; but in persons ex- 
posed to it for a longer period, the appetite begins 
to fail, and the functions of the digestive organs 
and of the nervous system become impaired. Hence 
there arises a feeling of languor and an inability 
to withstand injurious influences from without, also 
a tendency to diarrhoea, which we have not only 
observed in invalids to whom we had recommended 
such climates, but also, and even to a marked extent, 
in healthy subjects who had accompanied the former. 
When the air is very moist, the proportion of 
water passing off from the skin and lungs is 
diminished, and more work has to be done by the 
kidneys, whilst in a warm and dry air the latter 
are less tasked — a fact that has always to be borne 
in mind in the treatment of affections of the 
kidneys." 

The great lesson to be learned from these facts 
is that, when an organism is out of harmony with 
its environments, although the temperature may in 
certain climates be favourable, the proper conditions 
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of moisture may be absent and there may be 
danger of attack by micro-organisms ; or, when 
moisture is favourable, the temperature may 
unsuitable. The nature of the soil, the vegetat 
the altitude, the quantity of light and other coi 
tions still further complicate the circumstances, 
damp soil is favourable to rheumatic affections 
phthisis and to the development of low organis 
and sudden changes of temperature and moisl 
have their baneful effects. 

In the state of perfect adaptability, such as 1 
realized by our prehistoric ancestors before 
glacial period, the human ot^nism was sufHciei 
strong and elastic to withstand all the dim 
vicissitudes, but in those remote periods the veg 
tion was spontaneous, our foods being consequei 
natural, and our costume was a hairy skin cove 
with forest air. There are four aspects of 
subject I. The influence of the ocean upon 
temperature and humidity of the land with 
superincumbent atmosphere. 2. The influence 
vegetation. 3. The influence of the naked i 
4. The influence of elevation above the level of 



The soil stores up heat slowly, and only by me 
of conduction, while the water, due to its transf 
ency and its mobile particles, becomes rapi 
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heated to a considerable depth, so that the quantity 
of heat stored up in the ocean is proportionably 
greater. But the heat radiated, as well as the 
quantity absorbed, must be reckoned. This law 
depends upon the thermal capacity of the objects 
upon which the solar rays fall. The specific heat of 
sand (water being the unit of measurement) is 5*21, 
alluvial sand 0*214, sandy peat 0*25 1, peat 0*507, 
good wheat soil 0*285, lime rich in humus 0*414, dry 
air 0*267, aqueous vapour 0*847, dry fibre 0*5 1 to 0*67, 
but the thermal capacity of growing plants is greatly 
increased by their high percentage of water. Plants 
use up large quantities of heat to support evapora- 
tion and chemical processes. The surface of the soil 
being warmer than the surface of the ocean, it would 
seem that the air is more rapidly heated by contact 
with the soil than by contact with the ocean, but on 
the other side, the air is more rapidly heated by 
radiation from the ocean than by radiation from the 
land. The aqueous vapour of the air is permeable to 
radiation from the soil, whereas it becomes heated 
by absorbing the rays from water. The air radiates 
back a considerable percentage of its heat, and the 
ocean absorbs this radiation from the air more freely 
than the land. The ocean absorbs, it does not re- 
flect, the heat from the aqueous vapour of the air, 
while the soil acts reversely, so that radiation from 
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the air heats the ocean more rapidly than it heats 
the land. The aqueous vapour of the air somewhat 
prevents loss by radiation from the water, whereas it 
enables radiation from the soil to ascend more freely, 
so that the atmosphere above the ocean sends back 
a greater quantity of heat than that sent back by the 
atmosphere above the land. Hence it is more 
difficult for the ocean than for the soil to get rid of 
the solar heat. 

In discussing the influence of vegetation, three 
modifications are to be considered. i. The com- 
pactness of the plants which cover the soil. 2. The 
luxuriance of the vegetation and so the quantity of 
water evaporated. 3. The duration of the period of 
growth. These conditions depend upon the adapt- 
ability of the plants to their environments. The 
most important of these questions and at the same 
time the one which has undergone the most com- 
prehensive inquiry is the relation of forestry to 
temperature and humidity and to the nature and 
extent of land and sea breezes. The most extensive 
observations have been made in Germany, and I here 
present the conclusions of Ebermayer as summarized 
by the writer already cited : 

"As regards woodland soil, the mean annual 
temperature from the surface to a depth of four feet 
is several degrees lower than in the open country 
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outside the forest, the difference amounting in some 
cases even to 20 or 21 per cent, and the lowering of 
temperature, as regards Bavaria, being most pro- 
nounced in summer, less in spring, still less in 
autumn, and very slight in winter. The air in the 
forest itself is in the yearly average somewhat cooler 
than in the open, the difference varying according to 
the nature of the forest and the elevation of the 
ground above the sea level, and amounting on an 
average to almost 10 per cent. In winter it is low 
during the day, whilst during the night the air in the 
forest is somewhat warmer ; in spring the forest air 
is on an average 2'' F. cooler, and in summer the 
lowering of temperature is greatest, averaging from 
3*5** to 4*5**, being much greater (9° to ii**) during the 
heat of the day, and less in the evening and at night, 
when the temperature inside a forest may be even 
higher than in the open. In autumn the air inside a 
forest is 0*9** cooler in the day and from 0*3'' to 0*5° 
warmer at night. As regards moisture, evaporation 
in forests proceeds twice, or three times, as slowly as 
in the open ; the absolute humidity is little altered, 
but the relative humidity is always increased, viz,, on 
an average of 6 per cent, in the hottest month (July) 
even 10 per cent, and in the coldest (January) 377 
per cent, variations taking place according to the 
extent of the woodland and the different nature c^C 
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the surrounding land (whether dry heath or damp 
pasture), being more pronounced in elevated positions 
(for instance, on mountains and mountain slopes) 
than on lowlands. Hence, in a general sense, it may 
be held that the climate of woodlands is more equable 
as regards the differences between day and night, 
that the heating of the sun is less, and that it does 
not occur till the later hours of the day, that the 
relative humidity is in excess, and that precipitation 
is increased. This latter fact can be easily under- 
stood on considering that the air in forests is some 
degrees cooler than the air in the open, and that it 
is nearer saturation, so that in air currents which are 
nearly saturated, part of the moisture must condense 
on their entering the cooler forest. In deciduous 
(leaf-shedding) forests, these effects are chiefly con- 
fined to the time when they are in leaf, but in ever- 
green forests, they extend more or less over the 
whole year. Apart from its temperature and 
moisture, the air in forests has other characteristics 
which, although not yet measured, are nevertheless 
important to health. We would mention the changes 
in the air caused by the exhalations from the leaves, 
affecting its proportions of ozone, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid ; other, particularly resinous, exhala- 
tions from the trees ; and, owing to more frequent 
precipitates, the purification of the air from different 
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admixtures. Added to that is the fact that they 
moderate the light from the sun, thus affording 
during summer a valuable therapeutic agent. More 
important still to the physician is the shelter from 
winds enjoyed in the forest itself and its near prox- 
imity. This shelter from winds does not only apply 
to the permanent, but also to temporary winds aris- 
ing from local causes ; thus on cold winter days, the 
author had repeatedly occasion to observe that of 
tender exotic shrubs those which stood below woods 
of fir trees remained uninjured, whilst those at the 
base of an uncovered slope had perished by the cold. 
This phenomenon is explained by the fact that the 
cold currents descending on the slopes during the 
night are stopped or mitigated by woods, whilst un- 
covered slopes do not afford such a protecting and 
moderating influence. We are thus furnished with 
valuable hints as to the selection of sites for dwelling- 
houses." 

The predominating influences of the forest may 
be summed up under three heads : {a) greater humid- 
ity, (b) increased rainfall, and {c) moderation of ex- 
tremes of temperature. The excuse advanced for 
removing our forests, the home of our ancestors, 
has been that the way must be cleared for sup- 
porting our ever-increasing population. This is 
a problem in dietetics, which is discussed in my 
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last lecture and in my work entitled " Reformed 
Dietetics." Removal of the forest for the purpose 
of raising live-stock, is a dietetic blunder both with 
reference to the quantity and quality of the food 
that can be produced. The natural food of our 
ancestors, and consequently also of ourselves, con- 
sisted largely of the productions of fruit and nut- 
bearing trees ; and when it is said that the seeds 
of graminaceous and leguminous plants were con- 
sumed, the fact remains that to a limited extent 
these also beneficially affect the climate, especially 
when spontaneously produced, the quantity of 
water which they evaporate being even greater than 
that evaporated by forest trees. Through human 
effort, useless trees and plants may to some ex- 
tent be naturally weeded out by planting the ground 
which they occupy with the hardiest species of 
the food-bearing products of nature. Our agricul- 
tural plants, like ourselves, are rapidly disappearing 
through cultivating them for our supposed good, 
instead of for their own welfare. Indeed, if the 
pressure of population is against the means of sub- 
sistence, the only remedy is a return to the forest 
and to the spontaneous productions of the soil. 
Man can only conquer that portion of land which 
produces his natural food ; other lands are the con- 
quest of the lower animals. 
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It IS a hopeful sign of the times that physicians 
are advocating a return to more natural conditions 
with respect to climate, instead of dependence upon 
the drug store. Nothing is more irrational than 
the theory that medicine can be compensatory for 
violations of vital laws. The microbian theory of 
disease, which yet remains to be substantiated, is 
equally deceptive and equally misleading in matters 
pertaining to conduct. Both theories lead to the 
conclusion that we can with impunity wander away 
from our environments so long as there is an alleged 
specific through which our actions may be justified. 
The innocent microbe is the result, not the cause, 
of our disordered functions. Through our wrong 
conduct we make a fertile soil for its development. 
The most recent theory of disease, which I have 
enlarged upon in my " Reformed Dietetics," is the 
obstruction of the emunctories due to inert or poison- 
ous alkaloids which accumulate in the system, many 
of which are the products of natural metabolism 
constantly taking place. This is the only theory 
of disease which is consistent with right conduct, 
for it leads to the conclusion that health can only 
be preserved by adjusting the relations between 
food, exertion, and repose. As the skin is 
the most important emunctory, the inference has 
been drawn that the wearing of clothes has been the 
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most fruitful source of disease, and this conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the combustion of 
food within the body is the only natural source of 
heat — the agent which has so much to do with our 
adaptation to climatic conditions. 

The theory prevails that civilised man is taking 
the lead in the affairs of the Cosmos. This theory 
still persists in spite of the historical fact that 
civilised nations are the only peoples which are 
periodically undergoing collapse, and it is only 
amongst them that disease holds perpetual sway. 
The error upon which this conclusion is founded 
consists in our worship of the mental organisation — 
the precocious youth and the adult of irrational 
and impracticable ideas. The disorders which have 
the most baneful effect upon our conduct are those 
of the reproductive temperament, and then follow 
our mental troubles. If we worshipped the healthy 
and well-balanced character, this error, which has 
its source in our economic world, could never have 
been bred. It is regarded as respectable to live 
on one's wits in such a manner that one may dis- 
obey vital laws and make slaves of one's fellows. 
It is, moreover, imagined that mental pleasures are 
in some way superior to those of a vital or motive 
nature. It is absolutely certain that mental enjoy- 
ments cannot be heightened at the expense of our 
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health. True happiness consists in the harmony 
of all the parts. It is also contended, for instance, 
that the white man is superior to the red for the 
reason that he has succeeded in ousting the 
American Indian from the continent of North 
America, and this theory is maintained in spite of 
the fact that, on the same continent, the African 
Negro, who has first had to undergo a most severe 
process of acclimatization, is threatening the white 
man with extinction, due to his superior health and 
consequent fecundating powers. Educated together 
in the same classes, neither the Negro nor the 
Indian exhibits any marks of inferiority to the 
white youths, proving that even when intellectual 
power is the object sought, its precursor must be 
vital and physical development. As for the so- 
called moral superiority of the whites, their very 
treatment of the Negro and the Indian is evidence 
of their superior barbarism, without mentioning 
the merciless and blood-thirsty wars which rage 
amongst the whites themselves. Added to these 
wanton and inhuman barbarities, we have also the 
atrocities of economic slavery — a condition of slow 
starvation far more revolting to our natural instincts 
and a far more heinous crime against vital laws 
than all the horrors of the slaughter field. It is 
the most flagitious form of massacre inflicted utjorv 
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innocent and defenceless children, and upon our 
weaker brethren, executed under the sacred shield 
of liberty. Yet these horrors are not much less 
appalling than those which we inflict upon our- 
selves by our excesses. We have Jost both the 
will and the intelligence necessary for regaining 
our Paradise lost. It is no defence to say that we 
build poorhouses and infirmaries, for these are only 
requisites which restrain the oppressed from pur- 
suing the highest law of their nature — open revolt 
against the powers that be. Those who boast 
superiority in the struggle for existence are a class 
who neither pursue a right course of conduct them- 
selves nor permit others to undertake this duty. 
The economic animal does not understand the world 
which he has himself created, and is constantly 
reasoning illogically from a false standpoint. How 
then can he be expected to understand his relation 
to the Cosmos? He does not know whether his 
wealth is created by capital or by labour, or by the 
fortuitous concourse of economic atoms ; he does 
not know whether his world is enriched by savings 
or by spendings, by free-trade or by protection, 
by monometalism or by bimetalism, and when he 
has an affair with his stocks, not even his gods 
can predict the upshot of his venture. So long as 
his own world remains beyond his control, let him 
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not be so vainglorious with regard to the accuracy 
of his knowledge concerning other worlds. All 
the theories which bolster up the economic world 
are equally true and equally false. 



LECTURE V. 

In my last lecture I endeavoured to make plain the 
fact that conduct consisted in adapting ourselves to 
our environments, and I pointed out the character 
of these environments and of the individuals with 
their varying vitological systems, organisations, and 
temperaments to be adapted thereto. I showed that 
a suitable climate required the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the soil, largely consisting of forests, and if 
a speck of woodland here and there exercises so 
much influence upon temperature and humidity, the 
climate would be much more equable if the natural 
quota of forests were realizable. Instead of adapting 
himself to the climatic vicissitudes of the nude plains 
which he has carved out, civilized man has been 
degenerating under the abnormal course of conduct 
which he has thereby initiated and maintained. 

Having thus developed an ideal form of behaviour, 
yet a form which must be realized, it is my purpose 
in this lecture to return to abstract theories of con- 
duct, religious, metaphysical, and economic, with the 

view of further enlarging upon their contradictions. 

108 
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All our conflicting ideas respecting conduct cannot 
be true, and if they are all in the same category of 
thought, they must all be false. Even men of science 
are attempting to account for our so-called moral 
nature, founding it upon the theory of organic Evolu- 
tion, but if I can show that our ethical ideas are the 
offspring of economic forces, and if wealth (monopoly) 
can be shown to be a negation in the laws of the 
Cosmos, being purely subjective phenomena, it follows 
that our moral instincts and faculties have not to be 
accounted for at all. They have simply to be denied. 
Indeed, the so-called good which we are supposed to 
cherish towards our neighbour may have its source in 
a fear of the consequences which an opposing mode 
of conduct might entail. Yet there may be as many 
motives as combinations of character. When I first 
studied history, I believed that historical facts were 
realities, and that each epoch contained events peculiar 
to itself. However, when I opened my eyes to the 
truth that economic forces, the parent of historical 
events, have been identical in all ages, I saw that 
history never changed, that it could not be divided 
into ancient and modern, and that the history of the 
first epoch was the history of the last. Imbued with 
this truth, I betook myself to history again with 
the view of attempting to have my convictions 
strengthened, but the subject was so vast that I made 
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slow headway. Ultimately I found an able historian 
who seemed to have anticipated me — Professor 
Louis Menard — and I attended a series of his lectures 
in Paris entitled Cours dhistoire universelle^ the 
following being an abstract of a portion of one of 
his lectures dealing with Les sources grecques du 
Christianisme: 

•'The rapid conversion of the Romans to Chris- 
tianity is explained by their slender attachment 
to vague traditions; but how the most civilized 
people could deny their past and abdicate their 
supremacy to a small nation, scattered and almost 
reduced to servitude, is strange and unique in history. 
But the miracle disappears when the surroundings 
are considered. The transformations in beliefs do 
not move more rapidly than those in morals. Primi- 
tive philosophic Hellenism was undergoing changes 
by contact with the religions of the Orient, which 
overran Europe, and of which Christianity was the 
last term of the invasion. Christianity, borrowing 
its elements from all ancient religions, made a new 
and original construction. There is an element of 
Judaism in it, but if it had not had its source in the 
most ancient beliefs, it could never have spread. 
The contributions of the Jews scarcely equal those 
of the Egyptians and the Persians. In borrowing 
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the deity of the Jews, Christianity was obliged to 
adopt their traditions, their sacred books, and their 
Messiah, of whom they made a deity, and the in- 
carnation of the divine in humanity is just what 
deepened the impassable abyss between Jew and 
Christian. In dogma, Christianity is the antithesis, 
rather than the complement, of Judaism. The 
dominant feature of the latter was the height of the 
divine idea, the distance between God and man being 
infinite, while the fundamental dogma of Christianity 
is :the worship of the Man-God. The Jewish religion 
was restricted to the present life, not following man 
to the beyond, while in Christianity, the earth is 
only a sojourn of trials, and life here below is a 
preparation for eternity. The Jews were an ex- 
clusive people, while Christianity was announced 
as a universal religion. In its moral, Christianity 
is not more attached to the Jewish religion than 
to that of the Greeks. The ascetic virtues over 
the active, as well as the sacerdotal discipline, is 
Buddhism. Paul's repose upon the resurrection is 
borrowed from Egyptian and Mithric mythology. 
The metaphysics expounded at the beginning of 
the gospel of St John is borrowed from the 
Pcemander of Hermes Trismegistus ; one may even 
go back to the Timaeus of Plato. It is true that 
the Christians wanted to connect the Fall with the 
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Hebrew mythology, but they had to make of the 
serpent the incarnation of the evil principle ; that 
is borrowed from the Iranian mythology. The Fall 
of man, in Christian dogma, is the consequence 
of the fall of the angels, of which the Bible does 
not say a single word. It is an Indo-European fable, 
of which traces may be found in India and Persia, 
and in Greece itself. The Jews were the only 
materialists of antiquity. Man was rewarded or 
punished in his descendants. The collective life of 
Jehovah's elect was confounded with political unity 
and the national religion, there being no place for 
the individual, or even for a mediator. The Jews 
never had feasts commemorative of Abraham and 
Jacob, their ancestors, nor of David, their popular 
king, nor of Moses, their lawgiver, nor of any of 
their prophets. Amongst the Greeks, the impassable 
gulf between God and man was bridged over by 
apotheosis and the immortality of the soul, and 
by the worship of heroes and ancestors. The tombs, 
like the temples, were sacred ; every city and every 
family had its protector, and when Christianity 
had replaced the heroes by the saints, there was 
only a change of name, the functions remaining 
the same. The more the Jews, accustomed to 
distinguish between divine and human nature, 
repudiated with horror the idea of the incarnation. 
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the more it seemed natural to the Greeks, who never 
ceased to seek the divine in humanity. In the 
heroic ages, nothing was conceived superior to the 
tutelar Herculean force which tamed the plagues and 
the monsters. The hero was rewarded with a seat 
beside the gods, and became bountiful and powerful 
as they. In the decrepitude of Greece, this ideal 
type of humanity in the popular conscience had to 
be transformed to meet new desires. The Man-God 
could no longer be an athlete conquering lions and 
hydras, but a sage teaching virtue to men, revealing 
to them the great mystery of the soul, redemption 
by sacrifice, and consecrating, like Socrates, his 
doctrine by his death. The worship of man, which 
was the dominant feature of the religion of the 
Greeks, reached in them its logical conclusion. Man 
was no longer adored in his force and beauty, but in 
his misery and weakness, in his pain and in his 
death. The idea of submitting a god to earthly 
misery, and, above all, to death, would have been 
for the Jews the most impious of all blasphemies, 
while it could merely have astonished the Greeks, 
who found wounded deities in their ancient legends, 
gods enchained and submitted to slavery. The 
mystic initiations which developed so highly in the 
last period of Hellenism all produced, under diverse 
forms, the dogma of the passion and the dcatK c>C 
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a god. It was not astonishing that the Greek 
Church gave the name of mystery to the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, which renewed the ancient initia- 
tion of bread and wine. The adventures of Orpheus, 
a fabulous personage to whom is ascribed the insti- 
tution of the mysteries of Dionysius, reproduced 
some features of the god himself. In the sacred 
paintings of the catacombs of Rome, the Saviour 
was often represented in the features and costume 
of Orpheus. The religious transformation which 
was connected with his name appeared to be a 
sketch of Christianity, and the Orphic congregations 
resembled much more the Christian clergy than the 
Hellenic priesthood. There were no veritable priests 
in Greece, only sextons charged by the people to 
guard the temples and direct the ceremonies of 
public worship. Due to religious liberty, however, 
religious colleges were formed independent of the 
State. Plato speaks rather indignantly of these 
charlatans who besieged the doors of the rich to 
offer them means of expiating their crimes and those 
of their ancestors. The Orphic rites were ascetic in 
their discipline, and enjoyed all the characteristics 
of a religious order. Their sales of expiatory 
formulas recall the sales of indulgences of the 
Middle Ages. In isolating certain passages in the 
Bible, allusions to the Jewish liberator, their Messiah, 
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were found. Like all mythological types, this ideal 
personage drew nearer and nearer. Before the im- 
mensity of the Roman power, a warlike king, like 
David, would not have sufficed ; it needed no less 
than a revelator like Moses to establish the reign of 
God upon earth. In this supernatural rUe, the 
Messiah had to have much more influence over the 
people ; but all revolutions, whether violent or 
mystic, inspire the same dread in the dominant 
classes. The Jewish priesthood implored the sup- 
port of the secular arm against Jesus of Nazareth, 
as formerly against Judas Maccabaeus. Evil reports 
were circulated against this agitator who had no 
visible means of support, and who was always 
gathering troops of vagabonds. What did he preach 
to them with such success ? inquired the honest men 
of those days, when they found that he uttered such 
turbulent language as this : ' It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.' It was by 
such intemperate harangues that the ignorant were 
incited to murder and pillage. In principle, the 
honest men were not hostile to liberty of speech, 
but this was a weapon which they wanted to reserve 
for themselves, and they insisted that it must be kept 
within just bounds, if society were to be held to- 
gether. Why, said they, if one were permitted to 
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blatter against respectable people, nobody could sleep 
soundly ! How could the declassed become resigned 
to seek work if one spoke to them about the lilies 
of the field which did not toil or spin, and yet were 
more gorgeously arrayed than Solomon ? The 
bridle of such fellows must not be slackened — knaves 
who did not understand how to make a position for 
themselves in society and who were bent upon over- 
throwing everything to fish in troubled waters. Like 
all charlatans, this Jesus pretended to work miracu- 
lous cures, and found dupes to believe in him. It 
was high time for Iionest men to defend themselves, 
and it was the duty of the State to protect them 
against these seditious busybodies who menaced 
the public security. It was repugnant to Pilate to 
put to death an innocent man to appease the wrath 
of the priests, for the enemies of Jesus were only 
able to find him guilty of intemperate language. 
But Pilate was given to understand that his indul- 
gence would compromise his official position ; he 
would cease to be a friend of Caesar. Pilate yielded 
in order to retain his place, and this disturber of the 
peace was crucified. The State furnished the troops 
to restrain the fury of the populace, but the crowd 
did not budge; they allowed their champion to be 
slaughtered. Now the rich and honest people could 
sleep soundly. Their victim was theirs for ever. 
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What did the priests then do with their victim ? 
They made him a god ! Every day they hold in 
their hands the sacred bread and renew on the altar 
the sacrifice of Calvary. The history of the Church 
has been a sinister commentary on the daily repeti- 
tion of the divine tragedy. From the mystic heaven 
where He resides, the God of free speech and social 
claims has for eighteen centuries seen serve his name 
as banner of the most violent oppression that has 
ever weighed down the spirits of men. During these 
long centuries, the priests have been burying the 
bones and triturating the flesh of Jesus Christ. It 
would be necessary for Calvary to be eternal, for 
the gods are beyond all time. Pilate probably felt 
little remorse, for he was not obliged to be just 
towards this enemy of society ; and this event, which 
splits in two the history of the world, passed un- 
noticed in contemporary times. The five or six 
lines in Josephus are an interpolation. Had 
Josephus believed that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that He was more than man, he would have 
become a Christian, instead of remaining a Jew. 
There is a Sorbonne professor who claims to have 
discovered in the brain of Christ symptoms of in- 
sanity. Well, even if it could be proved that Christ 
never existed, the divine Ideal which the Occident 
has been worshipping for eighteen centuries, under 
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the name of Christ, is none the less a god, just as 
in denying the existence of Homer, it would still 
be impossible to suppress the divine work which 
bears his name. What is worshipped in the Man- 
God is the highest manifestation of human virtue, 
the sacrifice of self Can you conceive anything 
above or beyond that ? Of course not. Very well, 
you now clearly see that there is a god." 

This history of the year One is ancient It is 
mediaeval. It is modern. It is the history of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Menard makes the dualism clear and complete. 
The religion of Jesus and the creed of the priest 
are diametrically opposing forces. Religion is a 
flight from the economic world back to the Cosmos. 
It is the most exalted form of anarchy. I used to 
wonder why people could not see the plain truth 
that the religion of Jesus was anarchic, but now I 
clearly see that the recognition of this fact would be 
death to all ecclesiastical creeds — the means of sub- 
sistence of our priests and many of their dupes. I 
afterwards learned that Edward von Hartmann ^ 
supported my views. This philosopher says : 

"Jesus manifested a supreme contempt for the 
State, for the administration of justice, for the family, 

i Religion of the Future, p. 56. Comp. F. A. yixiW^x— Brief e 
ilber die christliche Religion^ pp. 110131. 
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for labour, and for property — in short, for all worldly- 
advantages, and all means which ensure a lasting 
continuance to social order.*' 

The error committed by authorities on social 
questions, when they decry a natural order of con- 
duct, is that they have faith in the perpetuity of 
existing conditions. They do not see that the 
present state is illogical, and so cannot be main- 
tained. Thus they remain blissfully passive, instead 
of attempting to evolve order out of chaos. Even 
granting the reality of property as the foundation of 
social order, they have established no principle by 
virtue of which it can be determined which fraction 
of the community should be the classed and which 
the declassed. Whether these distinctions be solved 
by means of force, labour, or cunning, they all lead 
to the same goal — anarchy. It is the classed, rather 
than the declassed, who are the party of aggression. 
The latter are only following the highest law of 
human nature — self-preservation. The position of 
the priest is quite illogical, for he must first become 
a monopolist — i,e. be a robber of the poor — before 
he can exercise his feigned spirit of charity towards 
them, and his moral injunctions can only have their 
foundation in respect for monopoly and reverence for 
the propertied classes. Equalize the economic con- 
ditions, and all the priestly functions are gone ; 
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reverse these conditions, and you only establish 
anotl)er priesthood of the same order. When we 
begin to see that the religion of Jesus is a bold and 
open revolt against priestcraft, then we shall find 
that ours is a religious age and that there is no 
strife between science and religion. Man's world, 
the world to go, is the economic law, while Jesus' 
world, the world to come, is the abiding law of the 
Universe. Those who cannot see that the so-called 
anarchists of to-day will be the gods of the coming 
century must suffer the consequence of their 
ignorance. 

But my main object in this lecture is to show the 
hopeless character of the countless contradictions 
which are found in all abstract forms of thought, and 
thus I hope to justify my conduct in seeking a new 
basis of inquiry. In the first place, these contradic- 
tions are set up on account of their unconciliatory 
nature, for any solution of them would put an end 
to the trade of the abstractionist. The development 
of the system consists in increasing the number of 
contradictions. I cannot here enter into a discussion 
of the dogmas found in all the religious denomina- 
tions, their number being legion, and I shall here 
confine my observations to the leading ideas which 
have been advanced with the view of defining the 
word. The following definitions of religion have 
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been proposed : (a) a feeling of absolute dependence; 
{6) covetousness ; (c) personification of natural forces ; 
(d) personification of abstractions ; {e) a disease ; (/) 
faith ; (^) knowledge ; (A) morality ; (z) worship (of 
humanity, of the unknowable, of ancestors, of self, 
etc.) ; (j) apprehension of the infinite ; (k) national 
unity ; (/) universal brotherhood ; (m) love ; (n) self- 
love ; (o) dogma ; (p) feeling ; (^) fear ; (r) medita- 
tion ; (s) veneration ; (t) revelation ; (u) perfect 
freedom ; (v) fetishism ; (w) devotion ; (x) ecstatic 
vision ; fj) reverence; (2) words whose meanings 
have been lost, etc. These definitions may be as 
numerous as individual interests or combinations of 
character. In utter despair, we may aptly give the 
same reply as the political economist gave when he 
was frustrated in all his efforts to define wealth, 
namely : " Nobody knows what it is, but everybody 
feels that it is." Our so-called material interests are 
thus transformed into a pure state of emotion. In- 
deed, abstract ideas are so impregnable to definition 
that authorities are getting sly enough to evade 
definitions altogether. The elements of analogy found 
in different religious beliefs cannot be explained 
by the one borrowing from the other, but by the 
fact that the same economic forces in all times and 
places produce the same abstractions. These conse- 
quences may be said to be the penalty of lan^a^e.. 
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Different languages are said to exist, but this is a 
far-fetched theory, for all so-called languages can be 
translated the one into another, whereas a language 
developed in a state of society wherein subjective 
and objective realities are harmonized, could not be 
translated into a language developed under abstract 
theories. Civilization is merely a high development 
of abstractions, and the more highly they are de- 
veloped the more deplorable become our social con- 
ditions. The lack of harmony between subject and 
object is associated with ill-balanced character. 
When the individual is well-balanced in all his 
systems, organizations, and temperaments, he will 
arrive at the same truths whether he proceeds from 
his consciousness to the external world or vice versa. 
While in the long run all methods of inquiry must 
be inductive, yet metaphysical deductions have a 
negative existence from the point of view that they 
consist of words coined by our ancestors, the mean- 
ings of which have been lost 

Having shown that the greatest event in history 
is fundamentally economic — that Christianity has its 
source in political economy — it is useless to discuss 
other historical or political events, so that I shall 
now pass on to philosophic (metaphysical) abstrac- 
tions, which I shall treat in a different manner. 
Who is the philosopher? What is philosophy? 
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What are philosophic rules of conduct ? I shall 
present the leading contradictions which have arisen 
from attempts made to answer these questions, and 
shall base my critical observations upon the system 
of conduct which I have been developing. 

1. The philosopher is the friend of wisdom, — What 
is wisdom ? What can we know ? 

2. Philosophy is inquiry into principles and causes, — 
This can only apply to abstract principles, otherwise 
the inquiry clashes with science, and as for causes, 
no causation can exist in the absence of a First 
Cause. Science only takes cognizance of sequence 
in relation to changes of phenomena, the so-called 
causes being lost in the ocean of eternity. If Tom's 
blow is the cause of Dick's death, then what is the 
cause of Tom? An economic event, most likely. 
Cause, however, has some significance in our abstract 
world. 

3. He zvho consecrates his life to the study of man 
and society with the view of making his fellows better 
and happier, — Who is man ? Does his interests 
clash with those of society ? Who is society ? 
What is meant by good and better? What is 
happiness ? The confusion here lies in defining one 
abstraction by another. If everybody consecrated 
his life to the interests of others, all would degenerate 
through self-neglect. Give a man an opportutiit^ c^^ 
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looking after himself, and he will not require philo- 
sophers to look after him. 

4. He who cultivates his reason and brings his con- 
duct into conformity with sound morality. — He who 
cultivates his reason alone is an ill-balanced char- 
acter and is consequently not a reasoning being. 
" Morality " here can only mean economic morality, 
which I have shown to be irrational and so also 
immoral. 

5. He who lives a tranquil life free from business 
cares. — A tranquil life is not consistent with develop- 
ment 

6. He who knows no revelation. — Every well- 
balanced character is full of revelation and inspira- 
tion. 

7. Know thyself Act from the reason, not from the 
sense. Control thyself — These are Socratic injunc- 
tions. The ill-balanced character, being a mon- 
strosity in nature, cannot know himself. A well- 
balanced character does not need to know himself. 
Sense and reason must be in the same category, so 
that it is equally false to act from the one or from 
the other. If both are right, acting from the one or 
the other will lead to the same course of conduct 
We cannot have right reason and wrong sense, or 
vice versa. Reason and sense, if they exist at all, 
may be one and the same phenomenon. As for 
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self-denial, or self-control, if this asceticism be a 
virtue, then the possessor is the very man who 
should be preserved intact, and should not under- 
go degeneracy through suffering. If our so-called 
criminals committed suicide through asceticism, how 
could society or humanity be damaged through their 
conduct ? Self-denial can only be a virtue after the 
sufferer lives in posterity, and when his conduct 
inspires others to improve their behaviour, but the 
virtue vanishes in an ideal state of society. 

8. The discovery of some absolute existence whence 
the sciences may be derived, — Science can never be 
derived from philosophy, although the repeated 
failures and countless contradictions in the latter 
may give an impetus to the former. It may also be 
said that philosophical studies, by strengthening the 
mind, may give it greater power in scientific inquiry, 
but it must be borne in mind that an exclusive 
exercise of the mental faculties results in a weaken- 
ing of our vital, motive, and reproductive powers, 
which react upon the mind, so that mental develop- 
ment is only consistent with a well-balanced char- 
acter. Besides, science cannot proceed from any 
absolute existence; it has to do with relations, 
specifically between structures and functions. 

9. Philosophy leads man to his ultimate destiny. 
Man has had no beginning, and c^xv \.\vfcx^^^x^ 
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have no end — i,e, no ultimate destiny. Science 
cannot deny the immortality of the soul, or other 
organic forces ; all it is forced to deny is the 
individuality or personality of souls. The strange 
belief in the existence of individualism is an eco- 
nomic error, being the offspring of ill-balanced 
characters, while, as a cosmic principle, all forms 
of individuation are subject to the same laws, 
vital or physical, and hence must undergo the 
same series of developments, which is a contra- 
diction to individualism and to the immortality 
of abnormal souls. Only normal forms and forces 
can be immortal. Science cannot degrade matter 
in order to immortalize force. Both are co-equal, 
co-existent, and co-eternal. The one is the poten- 
tiality of the other. 

ID. Gratification of the sensuous desires and self- 
interest. Self -preservation^ war being a national 
law. Live for others. These are egoistic and altru- 
istic theories, the negation of which I pointed out 
in my second lecture. We do not exist for the 
purpose of living for ourselves or for others, but 
because our existence is brought about by forces 
over which we have no control, and our conduct 
consists in living a life in harmony with our en- 
vironments. Any co-operation we may enter into 
with our fellows cannot be regarded as egoistic 
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or altruistic. Whether or not war is a natural law 
will be discussed in my next lecture. 

11. Man is the measure of all things (Protagoras). 
This theory makes man a god with ruling powers 
over the Cosmos. To say that there is no criterion 
of truth save that which each measures for him- 
self is to fall into the wildest individualism. 

12. The end justifies the means (Jesuits). A 
lying world being given, everybody is obliged to 
be a liar. All history — all civilization, indeed — 
is a gigantic falsehood. In our economic world, 
a truthful sect of men would rapidly become 
extinct. True men can only live in a true world. 
Christ conducted this experiment. If we can turn 
our gaze back towards the Cosmos, the end will 
justify the means, whether we are conscious of our 
movement or not. 

13. Duty is mans only right (Comte). Duty is 
everythingy evil is nothing (Jules Simon). I have in 
my second lecture shown the negative character 
of right, duty, and evil. Neither good nor evil, 
right nor wrong, can be predicated with respect 
to actions whether they are derived from the 
self-existent world or the world of our own creating. 

14. Act according to your conscience. Act or cease 
to act with the view of respecting the liberty of 
others (Fichte). Acting according to one's co^- 
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science is quite logical so long as our conscience 
is in harmony with the external world — t.e, so long 
as we possess a well-balanced character. In this 
state of perfection, however, the question of con- 
science as the source of conduct could never arise. 
Acting for the purpose of respecting the liberty of 
others implies property and consequent slavery, 
so that in the first place the rule cannot be acted 
upon, and, secondly, it cannot be made universal. 
Property, if it implies liberty on the part of the 
classed, also implies slavery on the part of the 
massed, which leads to the theory of individualism, 
the fallacy of which I have exposed. 

15. Act so that your conduct, if made absolute, will 
lead to no contradiction (Kant). This is a perfect rule 
of conduct, but its admirers have not been able to 
show us how the ideal may be realized. It has there- 
fore no practical value, and hence is worse than useless. 

16. The happiness of th<t individual (Brassedow) ; 
tJie greatest happiness of the greatest number (Utili- 
tarianism). What is happiness } The happiness 
of the individual can only imply an equal or pro- 
portionate share enjoyed by all, in which case the 
idea of happiness would disappear, without people's 
being less happy. Happiness to the greatest number 
not being an absolute rule of conduct leads to 
individualism. 
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17. The perfection of the individual (Mendelssohn). 
— No ideal of perfection having been established, the 
word remains an abstraction. 

18. Physical development ; patriotism — the vanish- 
ing of the individual in society (Lycurgus). — Physical 
development as the supreme end implies an ill- 
balanced character, and as for patriotism, the Cosmos 
draws no international hen-scratches. It is cosmo- 
politan. Nations — who can define the word nation ? 
— are an economic abstraction. 

19. Moderation, — Who can set the bounds? How 
even then can the ideal be realized ? What is 
moderation in one class of society is poverty in an- 
other and wealth in another. A person's moderation 
depends upon the rank to which he belongs, or to 
which he fancies himself to belong, and changes with 
his ups and downs in life. The luxury of one genera- 
tion is the moderation of the next. So it is also with 
education and other accomplishments. What we 
study is for the purpose of giving us social position, 
the truth or utility of what we claim to know being 
a subordinate affair. True knowledge is simple, so 
that in order to give ourselves caste, we must dip 
deep into the abyss of abstraction. So it is with our 
personal appearance. The wise man living accord- 
ing to the laws of health has few desires, so that 
in order to differentiate ourselves from hvn\^^^ vx\\ifiX. 
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live unhealthful lives as the result of endless wants, 
and for the purpose of feeling satiated, and creating 
wider class distinctions to flatter our vanity, we must 
deprive other classes of the barest necessities of life. 

20. The community of property unites right and 
virtue (Pathagoreans). — The community of property 
destroys property, right, and virtue. The failure to 
see this simple truth has retarded the solution of the 
social problem for many centuries. 

21. Live harmoniously with nature (Stoics). — Does 
this mean cosmic nature, or man's economic nature ? 
Who amongst the Stoics has devised a social system 
by means of which it is our only personal interest 
to live in harmony with universal nature ? 

22. Obey the laws of Nature only (Anarchism). — 
This theory of conduct is now undergoing develop- 
ment. 

23. What is existence ? What can I know ? What 
ought I to do? What may I hope for ? — These are 
quite legitimate questions in restoring us to our lost 
estate, but in an ideal civilization, they could not be 
put. 

24. All existence is evil ; happiness reposes in non- 
existence, — This is the negation of philosophy, and 
the negation of conduct. If it implies that life in the 
world of our own creating is an evil, happiness re- 
posing in non-existence here below, then this is the 
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only true philosophy, for which we are indebted to 
the heathens of ancient India. 

I shall close my present category of philosophical 
contradictions by quoting the pretensions of the 
school of spiritualisme which now rules in France, 
being the last throb of vitality found in the philo- 
sophic thought of our age. In this Academic philo- 
sophy, which is said to be the science of the soul 
and of God — and Professor Paul Janet teaches that 
God is the culminating point of all philosophy — we 
are told that — 

" Philosophy is the science of principles which the 
sciences cannot realize. To philosophy alone belong 
the axioms in mathematics, the idea of law and the 
principle of causation in physics, the notion of atoms 
in chemistry, the notion of genus and species in 
natural history, the idea of order, of organization, of 
life, etc., in the' sciences which are concerned with 
living organisms, and finally the right to adhere to 
principles, to lay the foundation of science, and of 
each of the sciences in particular." 

One would suppose that there should be a certain 
amount of sympathy amongst the champions of ab- 
stractions in all phases of thought ; but listen to what 
Professor Janet has to say with respect to the re- 
lationSj which exist between philosophy and the- 
ology— 
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" We must not forget that while we have beliefs in 
common with theologians, we also entertain principles 
diametrically opposite. Like them we believe in God 
and in the soul, but for them liberty of thought is a 
crime, while for us it is a law and life, and we prefer 
error freely chosen to the servile acceptance of 
truth." 

There are many theories of conduct which may 
be said to be political or jurisprudential rather than 
philosophic. For example, according to Herbert 
Spencer and the individualists, the State exists for 
the protection of life, liberty, and property, and for 
the administration of justice. As there are some 
people who can conceive of the negation of the State, 
as the State is clearly an economic institution, and 
as none have as yet been able to conceive the nega- 
tion of economic laws, I shall in my next lecture 
present a social system which is characterized neither 
by individualism nor by socialism, and shall now pass 
on to discuss economic abstractions. Before doing 
so, however, I wish to say a word with reference to 
mathematical abstractions which are claimed to be 
the property of our Academic philosophers. 

A metaphysical point has neither position nor 
magnitude, whereas it is said that a geometrical 
point has position without magnitude. A scientific 
point requires both position and magnitude. The 
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mathematical conception is an attempted com- 
promise between a positive and a negative 
quantity, which is absurd. It is said that 
two parallel lines, if produced, will never meet. 
That depends. In the first place, it is impossible 
to find the parallel lines, or any straight lines 
whatever, and if they were produced along the 
lines of longitude, they would cross at the poles. 
A so-called straight line, if produced, would be 
equi-distant from the centre of the earth (if the 
earth be a globe), and hence would form the 
circumference of a circle. The simplest of all 
truths is 2 + 2=4, ^ind our prince of journalists, 
Mr. W. T. Stead, has attempted to found a 
journal to be conducted on principles as clear 
and honest as this simple truth. When we come 
to examine it critically, however, we find that 
it is not only a monstrous falsehood but also a 
gigantic absurdity. For greater clearness, let us 
first suppose that 5 + 5 = 10, or rather, deny the 
truth of this assertion. Let the existence of 
i» 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., objects be granted, yet 
their classification into varieties called tens, 
species called hundreds, genera called thousands} 
etc., is a pure abstraction. Expressed in other 
terms, why should 10 have been selected as the 
radix of our arithmetical system ? If simplicitY 
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is the object sought, 12 would be a more fitting 
radix, for it contains more integral divisors than 
ID. Hence 10=12, and 100=144, etc. The half 
of 10 equals 6, so that 6+6=10. Now if 5 + 5 
are not 10, it follows that 2 + 2 cannot equal 4, 
for a system must be logical in all its parts. 
Even granting the existence of mathematical 
abstractions, which may be seriously denied, we 
have now found that they are not consistent 
in their own category. The existence of species 
and genera in natural history is also denied by 
the nominalists, so that the philosopher has con- 
fused, rather than enlightened, the man of science. 
Thus the philosopher whose function has been 
to know everything has ended his career by 
knowing nothing. 

Political economy is supposed to treat of 
questions which pertain to our material welfare, 
and so, one would think, is removed from 
abstract theories or problems which have to do 
with our moral well-being. In the formula set 
forth in my first lecture — the enjoyment by 
each of privileges equivalent to free access to the 
area of land required for his support — no political 
economy, as I stated, could be derived. This 
assertion may appear to require explanation, 
and for this purpose we must draw a line 
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between positive and negative materials and 
forces. 

Take any object — this hat, for instance, which I 
see pn the table. It may appear strange to say that 
this hat is a negation, and yet there is a sense in 
which this conclusion can be maintained. Why do 
we wear hats ? The biologist will tell you that the 
hat makes us bald, that by preventing the escape of 
the emanations from the scalp, it causes sunstroke, 
and that it is a fruitful source of colds. Now as the 
health of the individual and consequent perpetuity of 
the race is the aim to be attained, then the hat 
becomes a negation in the realization of our ideal, 
and hence all labour employed in the manufacture of 
the hat also becomes a negation, for our efforts have 
been misemployed and we have been developing our 
physical and mental character in false channels. 
But you may exclaim : Oh, the hat is useful for 
enabling us to display before the world the class of 
society to which we belong ! The answer is that an 
act which is physically wrong cannot be morally 
right. It will not do to say that the wearing of hats 
furnishes employment for hatters, for playing cricket, 
rowing boats, or running races would be forms of 
exertion less degenerating, or more congenial to the 
health. In like manner we may go through the 
whole category of commodities which enter itvto \!ev^ 
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satisfaction of our desires. All objects which are 
prejudicial to the health possess negative values and 
enter into the composition of negative wealth. No 
object can even be beautiful which is prejudicial to 
the health. In economics they are valuable on 
account of their scarcity, and the consequent ease 
with which they can be monopolized. Such objects 
give us abnormal ideas with respect to beauty, and 
dull our apprehension of the really beautiful. 

Now all the objects of our desire, even our own 
bodies, come from the land, and it is a contradiction 
to say that A owns a piece of land while B owns its 
productions, for the usefulness of land is due to what 
it produces. Hence the ultimate principle of owner- 
ship is the quantity of land which produces one's 
means of subsistence. This area need not be — 
indeed, cannot be — set off by metes and bounds ; 
but for the sake of obtaining a clear idea of the 
situation, we may suppose that the land is all of 
uniform quality, that each parcel from which each 
inhabitant draws his subsistence has a definite 
location, supplies all his normal wants — i.e, those 
which are conducive to his health — and that each 
procures his livelihood through his own exertions, 
the size of his plot varying from time to time accord- 
ing to his consuming capacity. Under these condi- 
tions, there would be no trade, no wealth, no poverty. 
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no money, no capital, no labour, no taxes, nothing 
which falls within the domain of political economy, 
each would be developing himself normally, there 
could be no unneighbourly disputes, and there could 
be no idea of Church or State — providing always 
that there exists at least as many plots as indi- 
viduals. This ideal, however, is an abstraction — we 
shall in my next lecture see the nature and extent 
of abstractions which are warrantable — not being 
attainable in the nature of things, and yet it is useful 
as a theoretical starting-point for making legitimate 
departures. Political economy has a basis of reality, 
its errors consist in the abuse thereof, and for the 
purpose of drawing a distinction between the real 
and the unreal, it is necessary to separate the nomen- 
clature. In the ideal sense, I shall employ the word 
" exertion '' to indicate the nature and quantity of 
the effort required to promote our health, whereas 
" labour " is employed strictly in the economic sense. 
Exertion may or may not be directed towards pro- 
curing the means of subsistence, although the 
methods of obtaining our livelihood decide the lines 
of our development ; so-called production becomes 
the result of normal exertion, which implies that we 
do not exert ourselves with the object of producing 
anything. Labour, on the other hand, {a) takes no 
cognizance of normal development, (Jb) is employed 
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physically in the production of commodities and 
mentally in the production of ahstractioiis, and 
(c) the commodities produced are not the propeity 
of the labourer ; the objects created by labour are a 
concession of authority to labour, the limits being, 
or tending to be, the quantity requisite for the bare 
maintenance of the producers, or less. The possessor 
of property beyond the subsistence standard is 
classed in the category of Authority. I shall employ 
the word " estate " to signify the quantity and nature 
of those objects which are necessary for the greatest 
amount of exertion consistent with health. The 
li'iiid itself, with its inherent capabilities, may be 
called the first estate, while the objects separated 
from the land, usually by means of exertion, may be 
called derived estates. Land, in its widest sense, 
embraces all the sources of subsistence — air, water, 
sunshine, etc. 

As the land is not everywhere uniform, nor are 
the climatic conditions, it follows that co-operation 
amongst the inhabitants becomes a necessity, the 
lines of development being correspondingly modified, 
due to the necessitated exchanges of those objects 
which satisfy our normal wants, and the solution of 
the problem, which will be undertaken in my next 
lecture, consists in maintaining these relations with- 
out friction or the accumulation of property. Nobody 
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can have any stationary home, and everybody is at 
home wherever he may take up his temporary abode. 
Remaining in one spot implies a limited sphere of 
exertion and few opportunities of contact with our 
fellows, which are not consistent with the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced character. 

This short digression from my main object in this 
lecture has been made with the view of establishing 
an economic ideal which is consistent with universal 
realities, and so a criterion of judgment is now set 
up through which the fallacies of orthodox economics 
are made plain. We now know from the very start 
that any theory which has been advanced, or can be 
advanced, is beset with contradictions on all sides. 
The reasons why we are convinced that a given 
theory is sound are because it is consistent with our 
personal interests, our education, or our character. 

I have only been able to find one economic idea 
upon which economists have been able to agree, 
namely, that commodities which enter into the com- 
position of wealth must be " limited in supply " — i,e, 
must be rendered scarce by monopoly. Even this 
theory has been assailed, some authorities having re- 
garded plentiful objects, such as air, as forming a 
portion of wealth, but this position is quite illogical, 
for nothing can be wealth, which cannot be measured 
by the standard adopted, so that air is not wealth 
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because it is not quoted in our market reports, and 
yet, physiologically speaking, it is the most valuable 
of all objects from the standpoint that it is the most 
important sustainer of life. Putting the idea into the 
dialectic form, we arrive at the following conclusion : 
Articles must be scarce before they can be classed as 
wealth : therefore the scarcer they become the greater 
grows the wealth. This conclusion must be warrant- 
able because no attempt has been made to fix a ratio 
between abundance and scarcity, which is conducive 
to maximum wealth. Now the curiosity in the 
situation is this, that wealth is a negation by the only 
definition upon which its champions can agree, and 
then they define political economy to be the science 
which has to do with our " material well-being," in 
contrast with ethical problems which deal with the 
moral side of our nature. 

Let us now consider some of the assumptions upon 
which political economy is based. Men's industrial 
actions are determined by the desire to obtain the 
most wealth with the least labour. The weakness of 
this assumption lies in its restricted nature, only 
being applicable to economic animals. It does not 
apply to the heroes of our. race, who are not supposed 
to be fit to survive in the struggle for existence. I 
have divided civilized man into two classes, deter- 
mined by their character ; in the one the economic or 
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second nature predominates, while in the other the 
religious tendency, or natural instincts, is dominant — 
i.e, the tendency to revolt against our economic world 
and move towards the only other, namely, the laws 
of universal Nature. Two propositions are assumed : 
(i) that men like wealth, and (2) that they dislike 
labour. The greatest victories have been achieved 
by men who love exertion without the slightest ex- 
pectation of reward, either in the world to go or the 
world to come. Dislike for labour is a religious in- 
stinct, and it is not surprising that people strike for 
eight hours a day when the products of their labour 
are squandered by others in licentiousness and vanity^ 
Exertion and all other forms of activity which are 
conducive to our health are not disliked, and cannot 
be, for they are laws of our nature when we possess a 
normal character. The economic taskmaster likes 
his labour, and requires no law to restrict his daily 
hours. 

There is a theory often advanced to the effect that 
if the labouring classes saved their surplus earnings, 
instead of squandering them in luxuries, they would 
be so much the richer thereby. It is strange that 
such a clear fallacy has not been detected. In 
the first place, political economy can take no cog- 
nizance of our squandering habits, for its function 
is not to set up an ideal of conduct. Secondly, 
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these squanderings are conducive to wealth, for 
it is said that the rich create employment — and 
labour is a or the source of wealth — by their ex- 
travagance, so that to deny the same results on 
the part of the labouring classes would be to infer 
that the rich man's shilling is endowed with qualities 
which are lacking in the poor man's shilling. Eco- 
nomic shocks equally violent would be created by uni- 
versal economy and universal extravagance. Tom's 
savings are valuable on account of Dick's extrava- 
gance, because Dick then becomes Tom*s slave, 
and the absence of slavery would be death to 
political economy. If all were equally rich, where 
could we get our slaves and our free men ? There 
is a new theory that wages should be raised so 
that wealth could be augmented by the increased 
expenditures of the labouring classes. An all-round 
rise in wages would leave our social conditions 
exactly as they now are, for the purchasing power 
of money would be correspondingly modified. 
Whether the price of commodities be high or low, 
the economic conditions remain the same, the only 
change being that some grow richer and others 
correspondingly poorer during the fluctuating pro- 
cess. Money may be defined to be (if any abstrac- 
tion be capable of definition) a slave-purchasing 
power. It is also held that the abolition of war 
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expenditures would be a great national saving, 
and that the money could be devoted to industrial 
or educational purposes, and this ideal is kept before 
us in spite of the theory that the national debt forms 
a portion of the national revenue. It would not 
make an iota of difference whether all our personal 
and national expenditures were reduced to the 
minimum or increased to the maximum. So long 
as gold (money) possesses any value there can be 
no change in our social or economic arrangements. 
The whole contradiction resides in the fact that the 
value of gold is purely subjective, and is due to 
its scarcity, so that it can only measure other objects 
which are scarce. The maximum of normal wealth, 
if it may be so called, is attained when nothing 
possesses any value whatever. The absence of land 
monopoly alone would bring about this state of 
affairs. The land question is the root of social 
science, the cry of " back to the land " is awakening 
deep interest, if not also profound alarm. We create 
a set of economic forces which drive* us from the 
country into the town, and then we try to bolster 
up an opposing force, infinitely weaker, with the 
view of driving us back to the land. In the United 
Kingdom especially, the situation is perilously pre- 
carious, there being so many privileges at stake. 
It is to be feared that nothing short of a revolution 
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will bring us back to the land. This accomplished, 
our commercial supremacy will be impaired, for it 
is our free-trade system which has driven us from 
the land into the sea. Neither fair trade nor protec- 
tion will be any remedy, and the saddest condition 
which we can contemplate is the nationalization of 
the land — or its products, for that matter. The 
State is obliged to be a hard taskmaster. So long 
as we depend upon the State to reform us, we cannot 
undertake the stupendous enterprise of self better- 
ment. It is the function of the economist to teach 
the State how to save everybody the trouble of 
governing himself — for a consideration. To abolish 
the State, leaving economic laws intact, would be the 
direst of all calamities. State, Church, and Indus- 
trialism all stand or fall together. The theory that 
gold is the standard of value is the only supernatural 
law in our spiritual world. It is the only Unknow- 
able. It is the only First Cause. It is the parent 
of His Satanic Highship. We are not conscious 
of our residence in this spiritual World. We are not 
conscious of our dwelling in the Cosmos. Therefore 
we know nothing. In this economic world of our 
home manufacture, attempts are made to subject 
us to the direst fatalism, as, for instance, when we 
are told that wages are regulated by supply and 
demand, signifying that, with respect to our condition 
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in life, we must "grin and bear it." In order to 
establish all-round consistency, the monopolist must 
also " grin and bear '' his lot, wherever it may be 
cast 

An historical glance at political economy will 
bring out many contradictions in another light. 
Industrialism was condemned by the ancient Greeks 
on the ground that the division of labour thereby 
created tended to distort the human character. The 
Crusades stimulated international trade, and the 
Church of the Middle Ages preached the dignity of 
industry. Systematic economics are comparatively 
modern, and have their essential origin in the Mer- 
cantile theory. In this system wealth consisted of 
money, a thing which was always in demand, and 
our Mercantile economists undertook to instruct 
politicians how to make the nation rich and prosper- 
ous by adjusting the laws in such a manner that as 
much money as possible be kept in the country and 
as little as possible sent abroad. Then came the 
Physiocrats to tell us that agriculture was the only 
source of wealth, and, there being no competition 
amongst the landlords, there should only be one 
system of taxation, a land tax, and landowners 
should perform public services gratuitously. Adam 
Smith, with his free-trade theory, followed, who con- 
tended that national prosperity was va ^-^tw^^K^^ 
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with high wages and high rents, profit and interest 
to be correspondingly low. This theory introduced 
a dualisnn of discord and favoured industrialism. 
Malthus, although belonging to the discordant 
element, defended the landlords, claiming that our 
social troubles lay in over-population of the labour- 
ing classes, not in landlordism. This contention is 
combated by the Socialists. After this confusion, 
the Wage-fund theory was ushered in by Ricardo, 
who maintained that capital and labour harmonized 
with each other, but were in opposition to rent, 
caused by an increase of population, and that wages 
and population depended upon the amount of 
capital. Then followed protectionism in America, 
championed by Carey, who could see no discord 
amongst landlords, capitalists, and labourers. In 
Socialism we have the theory that labour is the 
source of all wealth, genius being tolerated merely 
as a luxury. In the Historico-Ethical school we 
find that property is to be based upon moral 
standards — economic morality, of course — and that 
no rules can be fixed for all times and all conditions. 
Utilitarian economics are, in common with all other 
systems, based upon a moral abstraction, which in 
this case is happiness. Finally in Anarchism we are 
confronted with the theory that property does not 
exist at all. Mr. W. H. Mallock, a champion of 
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Individualism, contends that the greater portion of 
wealth is produced by ability, not by the application 
of capital and labour to land, the conclusion being 
that wages are much too high. The so-called 
ability, however, consists very largely in a sort of 
cunning useful for the organization of slaves, which 
is not ability, but a species of moral and intellectual 
obliquity. 

The following are the leading definitions which 
have been applied to wealth, i. Scarcity. 2. Abun- 
dance. 3. A state of fortune, or power of procuring 
property. 4. Utilities and values. 5. The precious 
metals (money). 6. That which is transferable or 
exchangeable. 7. That which is produced by capital. 
8. That which is produced by labour. 9. That which 
is produced by skill. 10. That which satisfies human 
desire, ii. That which is appropriated. 12. That 
which is produced to be consumed. 13. That which 
produces pleasure or prevents pain. 14. That which 
is subject to the law of supply and demand. 15. 
That which is produced by saving. 16. Healthy and 
contented human beings. 

Now there is nothing more amusing than to take 
each of the above definitions and enumerate the list 
of wealth commodities which falls within its range. 
I shall only put one or two questions which you may 
answer in your own minds when yovi go \v.o\xv^. ^vx^ 
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men, women, and children a portion of wealth ? 
If so, does it essentially reside in their physical, 
intellectual, or moral properties? This is an im- 
portant question for the reason that our economists 
isolate man from nature, assuming that he is an 
independent phenomenon who can produce wealth 
by operating against nature, whereas it would be just 
as correct to say that wealth is created by nature's 
action upon human beings. While two or more of 
the definitions given may be combined into one, yet 
it must be borne in mind that there must always be 
one idea which rules supreme, or must be made 
absolute. The confusion lies in the fact that, al- 
though commodities may be made abundant by 
labour, yet they must again be made scarce by 
monopoly, by over-population, or by increased 
desires — i.e, they must possess value. 

I have said that our moral abstractions have been 
founded upon property. This conclusion cannot be 
reached historically — indeed, so-called primitive man 
has been traced into the Tertiary more than two 
thousand centuries before the dawn of history — so 
that we are dependent upon the logical sequence of 
events. We know, for instance, that the devil 
could not have been invented before the dis- 
covery of fire. The burden of the Mosaic com- 
mandments is substantially a revolt against theft 
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and covetousness, both of which imply the 
phenomenon of property, and even the Jewish 
deity, the symbol of national unity, logically infers 
the existence of national property. The Historico- 
Ethical school of political economy has accomplished 
nothing by founding a theory of property upon a 
code of morality which originally emanated from 
property. Morality and property are quite in har- 
mony in their own category, but the whole category 
is false. The historical school also fails to see that 
history itself is a pure fiction. While for me it is 
inconceivable that a moral code could have preceded 
property, yet granting this to be the natural order, 
nothing can be gained by accepting the theory, for 
the phenomena of both property and morality, al- 
though in harmony with each other, are still out of 
joint with the Cosmos. Codes of morality must not 
be confounded with superstitious ideas of savages, 
which are the outcome of a developing language. 



LECTURE VI. 

At the conclusion of my first lecture, I remember a 
gentleman rising to protest against my philosophical 
dissertations on the ground that he expected to hear 
something which would be of immediate utility in 
the amelioration of society. My sympathies with 
this view are profound, yet I have been unwilling to 
present easy theories of conduct which, though 
popular, are fundamentally fallacious, and can there- 
fore lead to no practical results. If our conduct is 
admitted to be wrong, all we can do is to set up an 
ideal of right conduct, and then direct our efforts 
towards its realization. The ideal thus becomes the 
only real. So profound has been my conviction of 
the necessity for setting up a clear ideal consistent 
with the universal and eternal verities, that I have 
devoted five out of my six lectures — and I deeply 
regret that your League did not give me the oppor- 
tunity of delivering at least ten lectures — to the 
development of the ideal, and as I shall now have to 
sum up the leading features of my previous lectures 

and to make further reference to the illogical char- 

^50 
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acter of the theories upon which civilized society is 
based, 1 shall barely have half a lecture to be de- 
voted to the practical part, or the methods of 
attaining the ideal. I do not, however, consider this 
a serious defect, for it is only possible for me to 
state the fundamental principles embodied in the 
practical work. This conclusion is arrived at from 
the view that the most practical problem in the 
carrying out of an enterprise is a thorough know- 
ledge of the material to be employed, so that, as I 
have no means of ascertaining either the number or 
character of the people who may engage in the 
undertaking, I am obliged to confine my observa- 
tions to general principles, leaving the details to be 
thought out by yourselves. 

While we must always bear in mind that we are 
a part of the Cosmos, still we cannot forget that we 
are hemmed in on all sides by the economic world. 
These two worlds, the Absolute and positive on the 
one hand, and the negative and abstract on the other, 
are struggling for supremacy within us, and we must 
sooner or later take our choice, not waiting to inquire 
whether we have free will in the matter, but observing 
the direction in which we are tending or drifting. 
The impelling force may be within us, depending 
upon our character, or it may be without. That 
makes no difference. It is likely to be a combinatiota 
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of both. The system is optimism with respect to our 
chances of reconciliation with the' Absolute, and 
pessimism with respect to the persistence of society 
as at present constituted — call it Individualism, if 
you like, or the economic law of supply and demand. 
I prefer calling it the theory that money is the stan- 
dard of value. This idea embodies a dualistic ab- 
straction — money and value — neither of which can 
be defined, and it is the foundation of all our moral, 
theological, metaphysical, and political abstractions. 
It is not extreme nominalism, for language gives us 
an opportunity of making legitimate abstractions ; 
it is their abuse, rather than their use, which is the 
source of error. In its optimistic and pessimistic 
relations, the system which I have been expounding 
is in exact conformity with the religion of Jesus. I 
can see no possibility of personal or social regenera- 
tion under the direction of the State — the obedient 
servant of economic personages. Consciously or un- 
consciously, our Socialists believe that the Cosmos 
will adapt itself to their economic theories, whereas, 
so long as gold (money) remains the standard of 
value, the existing state of affairs must always persist. 
If they realize the community of property, money 
will then have no utility or value, and in default of 
this realization, there can only be a change of name^ 
the social conditions remaining as they now are. Our 
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Anarchists only aim at wrenching the tail off the 
beast, which will eventually grow longer than ever. 
The State, which they are vainly attempting to de- 
stroy, is only a small fraction of our economic system. 
" Each for all, and all for each " sounds very altru- 
istic, but it also means that each must look out for 
himself, for nothing is gained or lost by saying that 
A and B and C must help A B C, or that ABC 
must help A and B and C. The physical method 
of overturning society is to destroy the objects of 
wealth, while the intellectual method is to destroy 
the idea of value. Yet the one is a reflection of the 
other, for fictions of the brain inhere in abnormal 
objects in the outer world, or wealth commodities are 
representative of mental fictions. Beware of philan- 
thropic institutions, especially of philanthropic joint- 
stock companies. The most appalling horrors of our 
day are perpetrated in the names of religion and 
philanthropy. The people engaged in these social 
reforms may have the very best motives, but the 
forces under which they are operating, being stronger 
than their good wishes, do not permit the realization 
of their ideals. Charitable enterprises cannot com- 
pete with regularly organized industries, and the 
casual labour thus employed, by lessening the quantity 
of regular labour, disorganizes industry, and so in- 
creases the number of unemployed, who are then 
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forced into the charitable undertakings, where they 
must of necessity be severely sweated or semi-starved; 
otherwise the cost of these institutions would be too 
intolerable to be borne. The Salvation Army has 
amply proved the truth of this economic law. To 
create unprofitable employment, or to advance capital 
charitably with the view of assisting enterprises antici- 
pated to be undertaken, is equally futile, for the 
capital is then either utterly wasted or it acts as a 
check upon future industries, and so perpetuates the 
very ills which are intended to be alleviated. The 
dupes of these philanthropic schemes are justified in 
rebelling against dirty employments which are neither 
profitable nor suited to their character or experience, 
for by their rebellious conduct they become social 
reformers. Labour is as much of an abstraction as 
capital — indeed, the one cannot exist without the 
other — and both are the same species of monopoly. 
If I want to carry out a scheme, I am checked be- 
cause capital is monopolized, and so it is with labour ; 
if I want to labour, I find that other labourers have 
monopolized the professions, trades, and other occu- 
pations. I do not, in short, enjoy equal opportunities, 
especially free access to the land which is necessary 
for my maintenance, and it is no argument for me 
to insist that I am a skilled workman, for employ- 
ments are obtained rather through favour or influence 
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than through honesty or skill. Capital and labour 
stand or fall together. We are now asked to seek 
relief in science. Far am I from denying that science 
has revealed something — so has every avenue of 
thought revealed its quota of our ignorance — yet 
we must not forget that men of science are subserv- 
ing economic ends, and it is questionable whether a 
scientific priesthood would be much more congenial 
than orthodox priestcraft, or a craft of the political 
type. Especially is a literary priesthood to be viewed 
with alarm, and all those types which have their 
source in the metaphysical temperament Equally 
catastrophic would be a repose upon jurisprudence, 
for in law the existence of crime and of man's liberty 
to choose between contradictory actions — and even 
then the choice of the legally best of opposing 
courses of conduct — must be assumed, whereas, 
there exists neither cosmic nor economic liberty. 
Since all of us have accepted the theory that money 
is the standard or measure of value, then all are 
equally responsible for so-called crimes. All actions 
which flow from law supreme, whether cosmic or 
economic, are moral, not criminal. What must be 
cannot be immoral or wrong, and therefore cannot 
in reality even be said to be moral or right. If 
civilized man has been destined to pass through 
an economic era, then all actions are also necessary 
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and just in their time and place. This sword cuts 
both ways, for the punishment of the so-called 
criminal thus becomes as justifiable as the so-called 
crime. Yet there are actions which in a limited 
sense may be called crimes. For instance, war, 
in which the healthiest specimens of the race are 
killed off, is a greater crime against humanity than 
a revolution in which the weakest specimens are 
forced to succumb — a crime also from the view- 
that the young and rising generation is more 
important to humanity than the elderly who have 
passed through the reproductive period of their 
lives. It cannot be stated in general terms which 
is the greater criminal, the hangman or his victim — 
the judge or the jury. Voiced from the breath of 
the Cosmos, however, all these so-called crimes are 
necessary and warrantable, and are even righteous 
from the view that they alone can hasten the day 
of Salvation by convicting us of our ignorance and 
by proving to us the untenable nature of the prin- 
ciple upon which civilization is based. In the most 
comprehensive sense, the existence of crime is an 
unwarrantable assumption, all men are equally great 
and equally small, and it is as necessary to promote 
as to resist economic progress. When we speak 
of morality and immorality, right and wrong — and 
all kindred abstractions — we are in a limited category 
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of thought, or are merely reflecting our own ab- 
normal character, for these words are absolutely 
meaningless from the standpoint of universal or 
cosmic law. Civilized man is great merely because 
it is he himself who says so. The Cosmos, the 
barbarian, and the brute have arrived at quite a 
different conclusion. Whether cultured man is an 
ignorant savage or not depends upon the course 
of conduct which he will adopt in the near future, 
before it is too late to mend his ways. There may 
be a few of us who foresee the coming dangers, 
and if such few can only save themselves, civiliza- 
tion will not have lived and died in vain. We 
cannot go back to our so-called primitive state, 
for if we have merely been degenerating, we cannot 
compete with other savages. Our only hope of 
salvation lies in the assumption that we have been 
undergoing a certain degree or phase of mental 
development, although at the expense of our vital 
and motive powers. This theory being granted, 
then a scientific — or, rather, philosophic — civilization 
becomes possible. It must be based upon two 
principles, i. The negation of property. 2. The 
establishment of standards of health to replace the 
struggle for existence as waged by other animals. 
These two principles, however, are involved the 
one in the other. All that the Cosmos demands 
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IS that the healthiest specimens of the race shall live 
in posterity. Seeing that civilized nations not only- 
wage aggressive war against brutes and barbarians 
but also against one another, not mentioning civil 
wars and wars between capital and labour, it may 
be concluded that any intellectual superiority may 
be offset by all these forms of moral degradation, 
which make them the lowest of all animals, yet it 
must be borne in mind that a change of conduct 
in the way I am just going to indicate is not 
necessarily made with the view of benefiting our 
fellows, but may arise from personal interest — i.e. 
through fear of punishment, as well as through 
hope of reward. This is a distinction of no con- 
sequence, for in both instances the course of conduct 
must remain the same. 

Coming now to the practical methods to be 
adopted for realizing the ideal, the first idea which 
you should fix in your minds is that we can do 
nothing with money and we can do nothing 
without it. The situation thus appears to be 
desperate, but when you reflect a short while, you 
will see that an enterprise, undertaken in such a 
manner that the greater the development the less 
will be the capital required, absolutely or relatively, 
would put you on the right track. What is wanted 
is a society or brotherhood which will undertake 
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a business conducted upon this principle. The 
members must take the laws of health as their 
supreme guide, as determined by their experience 
from time to time, and should offer at least a pas- 
sive resistance to all economic forces which obstruct 
their actions. Of necessity many will be lawfully 
punished for obeying the laws of health, for this 
course of conduct is not consistent with public 
morality as now understood. The explanation 
is quite simple. If any person attempted to reduce 
his desires to the health standard, he would be 
graded low in the social scale, so that those who 
aim at social preferment would be obliged to pursue 
unhealthful lines of conduct in order that they may 
realize their ideal. In the world of fashion, more- 
over, social ostracism is often more tyrannical than 
legal enactments. Above all, adaptation to the 
health standard would not be conducive to manu- 
facture and trade, and may thus be stigmatized as 
an industrial crime. I have defined health to be con- 
ciliation of the whole organism in general with its 
environments and each of its various parts in 
particular. These parts I have treated under the 
name of vitological systems, with their sub-divisions. 
But I have also shown that our environments are 
also abnormal and must be changed. Our ancestors 
developed their perfections in an arboreal environ- 
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ment, where their foods consisted very largely of 
the products of fruit and nut-bearing trees, spon- 
taneously produced, so that their exertions, barring 
offensive and defensive conflicts with their enemies, 
were directed to the gathering of the fruits of the 
earth, and not to their production. In proportion 
as civilized man has been degenerating, so has also 
the agricultural plants which he has been subject- 
ing to tillage operations, the consequence being 
that these plants are now threatened with extinc- 
tion by weeds, insects, and other plagues, which 
effects are also largely due to the removal of the 
forests and the resulting droughts, floods, frosts, 
and other climatic vicissitudes. The grassy plains 
and fields which have replaced the forests have re- 
sulted in an over-consumption of starchy cereals 
and pulses, animal foods, and animal products, these 
in general being excessively nitrogenous and de- 
trimental to the health. The same degeneracy is 
found in our domestic animals. It is not logical 
to say that these grains have been improved by 
artificial husbandry, for they have been bred for 
their milling and cooking properties, their natural 
flavours being extinguished, and not for their nutri- 
tive values. So it has also been with animal foods, 
the domesticated species having been bred for their 
fattening qualities — a function unknown in biological 
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science. The principal throughout has been a pro- 
cess of breeding for the fancied good of man, and 
not for the welfare of the plants or the animals. 
Nature also rotates her crops, and it is now time 
to restore our open fields to forests, of which most 
of the trees may be of the fruit and nut-bearing 
kinds. Yet after all these direful calamities, we 
still cling to the abstract theory that wealth is 
created by labour. Yes, wealth — ^scarcity — is really 
the result of labour. 

The Vital character has to do with dietetics, the 
Motive with physical exertion, the Mental with 
education, and the Reproductive with marriage. 
These are the scientific branches which cannot be 
elaborated in this course of lectures, as I am now 
taking a philosophical survey of the whole ground. 
My third lecture, studied in connection with my 
Reformed Dietetics, will, I hope, convince you that 
a dietetic system made consistent with the laws of 
health does not lead to over-population. I am deal- 
ing in separate treatises with the problems of educa- 
tion, marriage, and physical exertion, so that I can 
here only state the principles upon which these 
sciences must be based in order that they may be 
consistent with the system of social philosophy which 
I am developing. 

With respect to marriage, the system does not 
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lead to the renunciation of the family. It only ab- 
hors the respectability attached to marriage through 
political and priestly interference, which is the source 
of that prostitution which degrades and demoralizes 
civilized society. The natural instincts which bind 
men and women together are placed above out- 
ward show and ceremony. The supreme marriage 
law is that each and every parent be able to re- 
cognize his or her own offspring. Attachments 
may not always be life-long till we reach the ideal 
state, but all opportunities for making such attach- 
ments will be afforded when the social barriers are 
removed. Natural marriage leads to natural divorce. 
The present position of woman is not consistent 
with her harmonious development. Her independ- 
ence has been snuffed out, her profession consists 
in discovering a match, which exhausts the resources 
of her vanity and cunning, her education is mostly 
a smattering of abstractions, and her married life 
is a prolonged worry of family cares and social 
embarrassments. But marriage is not the only trade 
now open to her. She is beginning to compete 
successfully with the tyrant sex, and yet the theory 
still prevails that the husband should be responsible 
^or the maintenance of the wife. What woman re- 
quires to possess, both before and after marriage, 
IS a feeling of independence and responsibility in 
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all those duties which are necessary for the develop- 
ment of her character. Economicism leads to un- 
licensed polygamy amongst the rich, and polyandry 
amongst the poor. 

With respect to physical exertion, I have been 
careful to avoid confounding health with strength 
in the struggle for existence, for in cosmic vicissi- 
tudes, fleetness may be as necessary as strength in 
deciding the fittest to survive, and the strong and 
the active may enjoy an equal increment of health. 
Let me illustrate. Let W^ W^ W^ represent three 
different weights or powers exercised ; S^ S^ S^ are 
three different spaces or distances traversed, and 
fi ^2 js are three intervals of time during which 
the weights are carried along the determined spaces. 
Let the weights, spaces, and times be so adjusted 
that, depending upon the number of possible alterna- 
tions, any of the W's multiplied by any of the S's, 
and any of the T's will be equal — i,e, whatever 
may be lost in W, may be gained in S or T, or 
whatever may be lost in S may be gained in W 
or T, etc. etc. For instance, W^ S^ T3=W8 S^ T^. 
It is now plain that any number of persons who 
engage in a competition may be regarded as having 
equal increments of health so long as the products, 
as above represented, are equal. Here we also find 
complete uniformity amidst diversity. I am aot 
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here deciding the best method for determining 
standards of health — this must vary with the growth 
of science — and I am here only stating a possible 
process. The objection may be raised that I have 
only dealt with the Motive character, omitting the 
Vital and the Nervous, to which I reply that capacity 
for physical exertion implies correspondingly high 
vital powers ; also great nervous powers, as we shall 
presently see in my remarks on education. We 
also here arrive, at a scientific basis of morality, the 
most moral man being he who can bear the most 
exertion upon the least area of land drawn on for 
his support — who, in other words, can make the 
best use of the largest area of land. The only 
man who can logically claim the right to live, 
whether in himself or in posterity, is he who draws 
for his keep on such an area as would leave suffi- 
cient land for the whole population, provided all 
the inhabitants adopted his system of dietetics. Ex- 
ertion, in the first instance, is devoted to procuring 
and distributing the means of subsistence, and the 
products can belong to nobody — or, if you like, 
to everybody — for each is rewarded in the necessity 
for his exertion in promoting his health and adapt- 
ing himself to his environments, but in the nature 
of the circumstances, there can be no line drawn 
between the different forms of exertion, whether 
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directed towards obtaining our livelihood or not, 
the former merely determining the lines of develop- 
ment. Machinery will only be valuable when it 
performs work which may not be so agreeably per- 
formed by hand, or when a maximum of effect is 
to be accomplished in a minimum of time. With 
the growing reduction of our desires, limited only 
by the health standard, everybody will — in the 
future generations, if not in our day — be able to 
learn all the trades and other physical occupations. 
Standards of health, however, are not a question 
of pressing necessity, for we are not suffering from 
over-population, and if action were taken for en- 
couraging marriages amongst those who are known 
to enjoy a fair share of health, the same results 
would be accomplished — and that in a more humane 
way — as prohibiting unions of unhealthy people. 

The basis of education consists in a knowledge of 
the development of character. All abstractions 
which tend to this end are legitimate. They are a 
linguistic product, are useful in making explanations, 
illustrations, and comparisons, those of a mathe- 
matical nature are necessary for marking the progress 
of character and in works of art pertaining thereto, 
and the farther we are removed from the struggle for 
the bare necessities of life the more we can indulge in 
the pleasures of abstraction. All these results axe 
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measurable in the standards already discussed, for 
the conclusion therein is clear whether the abstrac- 
tions have been devoted to useful purposes — the 
development of character. It would be astonishing 
to know the amount of education which would be got 
rid of through the removal of illegitimate abstractions 
— those in political economy, in metaphysics, in 
theology, in history, for instance. When the law of 
true progress is once discovered, history may be re- 
presented in art, there being two categories — (a) the 
actual, or representation of forms which now exist, 
and {b) the ideal, or representation of forms which 
will, in the nearer or remoter future, be the inevitable 
effects of the determined law. As history is now 
understood, the events are great or small depending 
upon the education, the self-interest, or the idiosyn- 
crasy of the historian. The event which has given 
rise to Christianity, for instance, was an insignificant 
occurrence which attracted no attention in its own 
day. The purely subjective characteristics of history 
— and the same remark is applicable to biographies — 
must be classed amongst the illegitimate abstractions. 
It is hardly a figure of speech to say that the his- 
torian merely writes his own biography. Like the 
metaphysician and the theologian, he lives in the 
past, and not being a true interpreter, is unable to 
forecast future events. In a natural system of edu- 
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cation, wherein there would be no monopoly in 
educational matters, the younger children would be 
developed by imitating their older comrades, by 
which system the mother would be relieved of family 
worries, and then she could not ruin her offspring by 
over-indulgence. The same law of development per- 
tains to both sexes. 

With this necessary digression from my remarks 
about the society or brotherhood, permit me now to 
resume the thread of my discourse. The society of 
which I have spoken cannot start with many 
members, and only a small capital could be invested, 
consisting largely or exclusively of their pocket- 
money, for experience and a knowledge of the ideal 
to be realized can only be attained by slow degrees. 
The enterprise to be undertaken should (a) meet the 
requirements of the great mass whose earnings range 
around the subsistence standard, {b) it should as 
closely as possible be associated with the absolute 
necessities of life, excluding the luxuries, (c) it should 
at first interfere as little as possible with the ordinary 
occupations of the members, {d) the members should 
be drawn from different professions and trades, an 
important object being to bring together the rich, the 
poor, and the educated with the view of enabling 
them to understand one another, and {e) the practical 
experience should be combined with educational 
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facilities, the necessity for regular or permanent 
managers thus being obviated. Economical manage- 
ment will not be necessary for the success of the 
enterprise, for it will not compete with the regularly 
conducted business, as the leisure hours of the 
members will be employed as the greater part of the 
capital invested, the use of money being discouraged 
as much as possible. The first acquirement is to be 
thoroughly grounded in the ideal in general and 
especially in the principles involved connected with 
the undertaking, so that each member may be able 
to act upon his own responsibility. The business 
should be started in some large centre of population, 
such as London, and the movement should be back 
towards the land. 

A hall for holding meetings and conducting 
discussions first being under the control of the 
members, the next step consists in establishing a 
business connected therewith, which will also be 
useful for propaganda work. The capital, which will 
mostly be made up of the weekly or monthly savings 
of the members, will be entered in the books of the 
business branch, each member being credited with 
the sums which he advances from time to time, a 
portion of which may bear interest in the bank, if 
not required in the enterprise. The goods purchased 
by the society will be sold to the members at cost 
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price, no member being permitted to have a balance 
against him in his account. Ready cash will not be 
used, as the goods purchased by each member will 
be charged against him. One of the objects of this 
scheme, not mentioning the bond of union which it 
will create, is to furnish materials for the teaching of 
book - keeping in a thoroughly practical manner. 
Those members who have learned will only have to 
explain and superintend the work of those who are 
learning, such services being gratuitously rendered, 
so that the accountancy department of the business 
will be conducted without any expense. Theoreti- 
cally, each member is supposed to keep his own 
accounts, but when he understands how to do so, he 
will be interested in placing the work into the hands 
of others who are anxious to learn, and he will then 
also have an opportunity of engaging in other duties 
with the view of learning and of developing other 
phases of his character. It is as yet to be borne in 
mind that at the outset these responsibilities do not 
interfere with the regular occupations of the members. 
There must now also be arrangements made for 
conducting the purchases, sales, correspondence, and 
distribution of the goods. As a rule, the goods will 
be carried home by the purchasing member on such 
evenings as he may find convenient or necessary for 
attending meetings of the society, or for en^a^vtv^ 
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himself in duties connected with the business. The 
expenses of distribution are thus saved. With 
regard to purchases made by the society in the 
wholesale markets, little advantage can as yet be 
gained, unless some member is regularly engaged in 
the wholesale trade. This will be a small loss, 
however, for a person's character is miserably 
developed by higgling in the markets. On the 
other hand, the expenses of management can be 
saved in connection with the retail sales made in 
the society's store. No special manager will be 
required, the work being conducted on the same 
principles as those in the accountancy department, 
so that many members will be competent to conduct 
the sales and to instruct others in the same work. 
The operations will be simple, and can be easily 
systematized on account of the impossibility of 
having any tricks of trade, which complicate other 
businesses. The utmost confidence and honesty 
will prevail within the brotherhood, but with respect 
to the outer world, sharp bargains must be driven, 
and no more honesty can be expected than the 
nature of economic laws will permit. By this 
attitude, the society will help forward the economic 
progress of the world as much as such progress 
becomes retarded by the honest dealings amongst 
the members themselves. 
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Two other questions now press themselves upon 
our attention, i. Can the business be carried on 
during the day when the members are all supposed 
to be engaged in their regular occupations ? 2. Can 
sales be made to non-members of the society ? 

Under any circumstances, a member of the society 
may sell to non-members at any price he may think 
fit — indeed, this practice is one which should receive 
every encouragement — and he may either pocket the 
profit or deposit it for the benefit of the whole 
society. In all cases, he receives the goods which 
he carries away at cost price. Whether the business 
can be regularly carried on during the day will 
depend upon the number and character of the 
members. The most practical of all the work will 
consist in adapting the business to the circumstances 
and characters of its members. There are many 
men and women of wealth and leisure, who have 
noble intentions with respect to the amelioration of 
society, but who do not feel disposed to engage in 
business for profit. Such people would willingly 
lend a helping hand in any undertaking which would 
benefit their fellows without resort to false and 
hopeless charity. The property of these well-mean- 
ing people would be respected, and it should be the 
duty of the society to practically demonstrate to 
them how they will require no wealth vitssxv \!w5^x. 
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property ceases to have value. Besides, the stronger 
should feel it their duty to help their economically 
weaker brethren. With a few members of this class, 
the business could be carried on during the day, for 
men and women, who might even sometimes take 
their servants with them, would then be ready and 
willing to take turns in the management and work 
connected with the store, so that also a regular 
business could be conducted with non-members, to 
whom the sales should be made at the usual market 
prices, and the profits would accrue to the advan- 
tage of the brotherhood. There would thus be no 
expenses connected with the work or management 
of the store, and all these savings would tend to 
cheapen the goods for the members. What now 
about the distribution? 

The goods, those both bought and sold, may be 
handled without cost. Some members of the society 
will be young men and women who will be desirous 
of developing their physical powers, especially those 
who are regularly engaged in sedentary occupations, 
and the principle involved will be how they can 
combine recreative exertion with productive labour. 
The bicycle is not adapted to the proposed innova- 
tion. It has the speed, but in its capacity for 
developing a well-balanced character, it is very 
defective, and, moreover, it is ill adapted for the 
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carrying of articles of commerce. A newly invented 
vehicle (about to be patented) is just the machinery 
required. It is propelled by means of gearings 
operated by hand or foot, separately or combined, at 
the will of the operator. There are different sizes of 
the vehicle, each of which may be adjusted for power 
or speed, and will convey either goods or passengers. 
Depending upon the size and construction of the 
vehicle, it may be propelled by one person or any 
other number of persons not exceeding twelve, and 
when passengers are taken, they may take their turn 
at the propelling machinery. The vehicle is a sort 
of rolling gymnasium, very simply constructed, and 
it would also be very convenient for selling fruits 
and other goods on the streets, or, above all, for 
making pleasure excursions into the country. As 
the bystander will usually be unable to decide 
whether the machine is operated for pleasure or 
profit, even respectable people may join in the 
enterprises. This distribution, whether for members 
or outsiders, could be undertaken at hours which 
would not interfere with the regular occupations, and 
the amount of work done would not depend upon 
the mass of goods required to be distributed, but 
upon the number of members requiring recreative 
exertion. Those whose daily occupations are 
manual should spend most of their spare time in the 
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Stores, or in writing or book-keeping, or in studying 
the ideal to be realized. All efforts, physical or 
intellectual, if spent in the development of character, 
are of equal value to the brotherhood. 

The next phases in the evolution of the enterprise 
are easily deduced from what has already been 
marked out. In proportion as the desires of the 
members are reduced, and in ratio to the cheapening 
of the goods by the various savings just indicated, 
there will be a tendency to renounce the economic 
world altogether, and to devote one's whole attention 
to the interests of the brotherhood. Before the 
renunciation can be complete, however, there must 
be the gradual acquisition of manufacturing and 
agricultural industries, through which all the wants 
of the members can be supplied. These enterprises 
will be conducted upon the principles already laid 
down, and when all the goods required will be 
manufactured in this way, money will cease to have 
use or value. Access to the land and to other 
monopolized necessities may be gained in one or 
more of three ways. i. By purchase with the profits 
which the society derives through trading with non- 
members. 2. By donations or subscriptions received 
for the benefit of the society. 3. Working with the 
radical or revolutionary parties in the State with the 
view of ending or mending all monopolies. The 
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last named method, however, appears impracticable, 
for these parties can only establish State monopolies, 
to replace those acquired by the individual, which 
will be no solution whatever of the economic pro- 
blem. The solution must be humanitarian in its 
comprehensiveness. The brotherhood can only treat 
the State with heroic indifference and masterly 
inactivity. 

It would not be desirable for the society to engage 
in the manufacture of commodities for non-members, 
at best the lines should be limited to those industries 
which also supply the wants of the members, but 
with respect to distribution, insiders and outsiders 
alike may enjoy the advantages offered by the 
brotherhood. So long as money is required for the 
purchase of monopolies or the payment of taxes 
imposed by the State, profits must be made by trad- 
ing with non-members. The reasons why distribut- 
ing is preferable to manufacturing are {a) that the 
former is usually a more healthful occupation, (J?) it 
requires less skill, or a kind of skill which will 
always be useful to members of the society, and {c) 
it is more important in revolutionary times to 
acquire control of the distributing than of the manu- 
facturing agencies, especially in connection with 
those commodities which are absolute necessities for 
all classes of the community. During a revolution. 
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people can, in a pinch, get along without the fashions, 
for instance. Woe unto those who have manv 
desires in those days ! 

Before agriculture and manufacture can be safely 
undertaken by the society, there must be a disposi- 
tion on the part of a number of members to work 
shorter hours in their regular occupations, or fewer 
days in the year, even though the wages be thereby 
proportionately lowered. Whatever may be lost in 
these reductions must be gained by being a member 
of the brotherhood. It may even be possible to 
work for the brotherhood strictly in an economic 
fashion. Supposing (a) that a member is out of 
regular employment, and (d) that there is more 
demand for the work of distribution than the mem- 
bers are willing to undertake in their leisure hours, 
then a member may be engaged for a few hours 
daily under the same conditions as an ordinary 
employer would engage him, and at the same rate of 
wages. 

If we now prefigure a civilization in which all the 
inhabitants were members of a brotherhood such as I 
have been describing, many curiosities will appear. 
It would be a continuous process of education — 
character development — from the womb to the tomb. 
There would be no idea of preferment or promotion 
apart from age or experience, the advancement de- 
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pending solely upon the individual himself, and all 
would have equal opportunities. In duties requiring 
mere superintendence, or light exertion, the position 
is due to the age and experience of the superin- 
tendent and to the fact that he is past the time 
of life in which physical exertion is to any marked 
extent necessary for his enjoyment. There can be 
no economic rewards for services, for (a) it is the 
individual himself who receives the benefits of his 
exertions, and (i) what he receives in youth from 
others as learner, he imparts to others in after 
years as teacher, so that the one account balances 
the other. Or, it may rather be said, he teaches to 
learn, as well as learns to teach. The principle laid 
down is that each should develop his own character, 
but if he can do so more efficiently by an exchange 
of services with his fellows, his conduct cannot be 
said to be egoistic or altruistic. The civilized con- 
dition is not Individualism, it is not Socialism, it is 
not Humanitarianism ; or, if you like, it is all the 
three combined into one course of conduct There 
would be no State in any sense in which the word 
is now understood ; and yet there would be a social 
organization. This, however, would be managed 
upon the same principles as the industries, there 
being thousands of new combinations formed every 
day, which would all be voluntary, and, so to sgeak^ 
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automatic. The location of the individual, his age, 
the season of the year, and other minor considera- 
tions will decide his occupation. No specialized 
trades or professions will be necessary, and, during 
the course of the year, the decade, or the lifetime, 
everybody may be engaged in everything, although 
some may go deeper than others in certain avoca- 
tions. There would be no wealth, no poverty — no 
political economy — no theology, no metaphysics, no 
history. It is the abundance of small men that is 
the source of great historical personages. Where 
everybody is great, nobody is great Before deter- 
mining the value of a so-called fact, scientific or 
historical, the first question to be asked is, What 
kind of fact is the conduct of the man of science or 
the historian while he is engaged in making the 
inquiry? Is such a fact purely subjective, or is it 
in harmony with objective reality? This harmony 
being granted, what then is the use or value of the 
fact ? The philosopher who asserts that everything 
is purely subjective virtually declares that nothing 
exists save himself. This is absolute Individualism, 
which leads to the negation of conduct 

It is now plain, I think, that the system which I 
have been developing drives the disciple into 
personal reform. He can find nothing in the State 
which should affect his conduct, and nothing can be 
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gained by sacrificing his own health in vain attempts 
to promote the financial welfare of others. He can 
only spread his doctrines by showing the results of 
his right conduct. Self-regeneration through politi- 
cal agencies, if it be possible at all, is sure to come 
too late. The State has no control over peace or 
war, neither have the nations in their non-political 
capacity. They may change the forms of warfare, 
making it more civil and less international, or may 
aid in reducing it to deadly struggles between capital 
and labour, but so long as civilized society remains 
upon the economic foundation on which it now rests, 
war is inevitable, and could not be prevented by the 
unanimous consent of civilized mankind. At present 
the State sides with capital against labour in our 
industrial wars, but if it were to take the part of 
labour against capital, there would be merely a 
change of name. You may say that the industrial 
system which I have mapped out is impracticable 
and unrealizable. Granted. Then are you prepared 
to suffer the consequences ? I am prepared to let 
my system stand or fall through the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of my predictions. If an organization 
can be formed which can save itself from the coming 
upheaval of the nations, then civilisation and the race 
will learn one objective lesson from the countless 
ages of its experience. 
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The schoolmaster has not yet appeared, but the 
prophet is already amongst us. Listen to his 
voice — 

" Is there not something seriously wrong with a 
political system under which great masses of the 
population grow up without the smallest capacity to 
look beyond the selfish struggle of the moment, 
and without an inkling of the truth that national 
advance is an affair of individual reform ? '* ( The 
Times y Ap. 12, 1894). 

Again — 

" Is not the fact calculated to gtve pause 
to the ardent reconstructor of industrial society, and 
to inspire him with misgivings whether, after all, 
Nature is not a better healer of social troubles than 
parliament can possibly be?" {The Times^ Ap. 
24, 1894). 

It is upon warnings such as these that the future 
of civilized society depends. Mistrust or despise 
these warnings, and civilization will fall, perchance 
to rise no more. The Times, however, is out of 
joint in its theory that selfishness and ignorance are 
limited to the "great masses." The ignorance 
above is just as profound as the ignorance below, 
and where should we look for the solution of the 
social problem if not amongst the so-called educated 
classes ? Can we expect beneficence, any more 
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than knowledge, amongst those who have nothing 
to give, and whose lives are an eternal struggle 
for the barest necessities of the moment? And 
yet if it were not for the poor the poorer would 
starve. Society as a whole can only be saved by 
means of a moral and religious revolution passively 
or boycottingly directed against priestcraft and 
statecraft. 

I have noticed in the discussions which followed 
each of my previous lectures that much confusion 
has arisen through misapprehension of the meanings 
of the abstract words which I have been employing* 
A right understanding of my views can only be 
obtained by close attention to the context, or 
category of thought in which my mind was moving 
at the time the words were spoken. Viewed from 
the standpoint of our abnormal individuality, these 
abstractions convey many different impressions, but 
when we, so to speak, lose our minds in cosmic 
thought, which can only be successfully effected 
by well-balanced characters, then there is a strong 
tendency to unity and harmony. I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to indulge in the habit of 
coining words for a very good reason. Take the 
word property for example. It has a basis of 
reality, each individual having a life interest in the 
area of land required for his support, and as our 
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moral ideas are founded upon our economic theories, 
it follows that the former have also a realistic basis, 
so that abstractions have only to be circumscribed 
rather than abolished. 

I shall now close this series of lectures in the hope 
that I have made my views as clear as the limited 
time at my disposal has permitted. It now only 
remains for me to thank you for your close attention 
and for the moderate tone and temper with which 
you have received such a heterodox system of social 
philosophy. I hope to have the opportunity of 
attending the lectures of the founders or exponents 
of other social systems whom it is your intention to 
invite to address you. I thank you, moreover, for 
the honour you have conferred upon me by your 
request that I should deliver the first series of lec- 
tures, and I trust you will receive my methods and 
arguments merely as a contribution to the literature 
of the subject, and not as a creed. 



THE END. 
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